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DESCRIPTION OF CHRISTIE’S TERRES- 
TRIAL GLOBE. 


( With an Engraving. ) ; 


Tue Engraving with which our pre- 
sent number is accompanied, repre- 
sents a Terrestrial Globe mounted on 
a new principle, the invention of Mr. 
Christie, of Southampton Buildings, 
a teacher of mathematics. 

The instrument is so constructed as 
familiarly to illustrate the earth’s an- 
nual and diurnal motions, the diver- 
sity of the seasons, the sun’s apparent 
progress in the ecliptic, his increase 
and decrease of declination, and the 
comparative lengths of days and nights 
at different times of the year on the 
same part of the earth, and at the 
same time of the year on different 
parts of the earth; as well as to solve 
all the problems usually performed on 
aterrestrial globe. Scarcely a school, 
or a private family where there are 
children to instruct, is without a pair 
of globes; on the use of which, differ- 
ent writers have proposed many pro- 
blems, which, though simple in them- 
selves, have often become very difli- 
cult to learners, from the inadequacy 
of the common globes to illustrate 
them. Among these are the greater 
part, if not all those relating to the 
sun and earth jointly. Many of the 
difficulties have probably arisen from 
the inconsistency of representing a 
place in motion while its horizon is at 
rest, which has hitherto been done by 
globe-makers. To remedy this, some 
writers recommend the pole to be ele- 
vated as many degrees above the ho- 
rizon as are equal to the sun’s decli- 
nation, instead of the latitude of the 
place. But this plan is also defective 
in some particulars; for, what the 
learner was taught to call the horizon, 
and what the author at the very time 
calls the horizom, ceases to be so when 
the pole is elevated for the sun’s de- 
clination: besides, the change in the 
length of.days and nights is, by this 
method, represented to arise from the 
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To a terrestrial globe, the geogra- 
pher owes his first correct notions of 
the earth’s form; of the relative sizes 
and situations of places on its surface; 
of its natural divisions into continents 
and islands, oceans and seas;. of 
its artificial divisions. into 
kingdoms, states, and provine 
when mounted on this plan, 
greatly assist the teacher of 
my in illustrating the motion 
net about the sun. x 

The inventor, we apprehend, was 
led to this discovery by having fre- 
quently found considerable difficulty 
in giving to his younger pupils correct 
notions of the earth’s annual motion, 
and the consequent phenomena: nor 
does it appear that others have found 
the common globes sufficient for this 
purpose. Ferguson and Bonnycastle 
recommend a wire circle to be held 
or fixed in an oblique position, a can- 
dle to be placed in the centre, and a 
small globe, suspended by a twisted 
thread, to be carried round the wire 
circle by the hand. The untwisting 
of the thread is intended to represent 
the earth’s diurnal, and the progress 
along the wire, its annual motion. 
Keith sometimes employs the same 
method, but says, that it ‘‘ does not 
so clearly shew the obliquity of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit,” 
as one which he describes in a note 
on the 72d page of his Treatise on 
the Use of the Globes. 

The apparatus contrived by Mr. 
Christie fully supplies these deficien- 
cies; exhibiting a clear and intelligi- 
ble view of the earth’s passing through 
one sign of the zodiac while the sun 
appears to pass through the opposite. 
It is neither so complicated nor so 
expensive as to prevent its being gene- 
rally introduced, and it will greatly fa- 
cilitate the pupil’s progress in what is 
called the use of the globes. 

Subjoined is a description of the 
prefixed engraving :— 
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‘The chief novelties of this mounting 
covered by a hoilow sphere 
of gre glass, S, representing the 
sun, round which a terrestrial globe, 
E, moves in a circle, whose plane 
makes with the horizon an angle of 
234°; two parallel levers, LL, LL, 
supporting the globe, and its counter- 
pane: P; an horizon, 4h, and a me- 
ridian, i m, both turning with it on its 


the parts of the earth enlightened from 
those in darkness; and a claw-fect 
pillar or stand, T, supporting the 
whole. 

Into the top of the stand a piece of 
strong steel wire, w, is screwed, and 
its upper end is bent 233° from the 

rpendicular, corresponding with the 

Aclination of the earth’s axis to the 
plane of its orbit. On the bent part 
of the wire is fitted a brass collar, (but 
invisible in the engraving,) from the 
opposite sides of which two points ex- 
tend about an inch; these points move 
in centres fixed in the upper lever; 
and this motion permits the same side 
of the lever to continue upwards, while 
its ends are alternately elevated and 
depressed by the motion of the collar 
on the bent wire. The lower lever 
moves freely on the wire immediately 
under the bent part. The levers are 
connected at their ends by two pieces 
of brass, each piece having two square 
holes in it, to admit the ends of the 
levers. Into the opposite sides of 
each hole are screwed two steel points, 
which move in centres, permitting the 
connecting pieces to continue perpen- 
dicular while they are elevated and 
depressed with the ends of the levers. 
On the top of the piece connecting the 
long ends is screwed a brass tube, a 6, 
containing the axis of a terrestrial 
globe, produced and sharpened to a 
conical point, (at b,) on which it rests 
and turns. On the lower end of the 
other connecting piece is screwed a 
leaden weight, P, which balances the 
globe, and preserves the parallelism 
of its axis during its annual motion. 
On the top of the bent wire is fixed a 
circular board, dc, on which are deli- 
neated the signs of the zodiac, days 
of the month, &c.; the board declines 
233° from the level, representing a 
portion of the plane of the earth’s or- 
bit; and a pointer, c, from the brass 
collar, moves with the levers along the 
circles of signs and months, shewing 
the sun’s place or day of the month, 





corresponding with any position of 
the globe, or the position of the globe 
corresponding with any place of the 
sun or day of the month. A silk line 
extends round the circumference of 
this board, and round a pulley on the 
axis of the globe, at b, to produce the 
diurnal motion ; the tine is conveyed 
from the board to the axis through a 
brass tube, b d, and after passing the 
pulley on the axis, it is carried round 
another pulley, (near b,) which being 
fixed to the end of the upper lever, 
preserves an equal tension on the 
line. Into the board immediately 
over the centre of motion of the levers, 
is screwed a stem supporting a lamp, 
with its ground glass cover. 

The remaining parts, viz. the hour 
circle, the meridian, the horizon, and 
the terminator, are more immediately 
connected with the globe. The hour- 
circle, e 0, is fitted on the axis below 
the globe, sufficiently sti to preserve 
its adjustment, when set to the meri- 
dian of any place. The hour is indi- 
cated on it by a pointer, (at 0,) attach- 
éd to the brass tube,a. The meridian 
is a ring of brass attached to the poles, 
with its flat surface towards the globe; 
one semicircle of it is divided into de- 
grees, and numbered from the equator 
towards the poles, for finding the lati- 
tudes of places, declination of the sun, 
&e. The horizon is a thin slip of 
brass, one end of which fits into a 
socket fixed on the other: it is attach- 
ed to a wire which moves up or down 
with it in a groove near the edge of 
the meridian, representing at pleasure 
the rational borizon of any place; and 
it is divided into degrees and points 
of the compass, for finding the sun’s 
azimuth, amplitude, &c.; it is neces- 
sary to separate the ends of the hori- 
zon when it is changed from N. to S. 
or from S. to N. latitude. Both meri- 
dian and horizon are turned with the 
globe on its axis, so that, when they 
are adjusted to the latitude and longi- 
tude of any place, they retain their 
adjustment till an alteration is requir- 
ed. In the pole of the horizon, @ 
pointer, i, is fixed on the wire, shew- 
ing the zenith, to which a quadrant of 
altitude is occasionally attached. The 
terminator is sufficiently large to per- 
mit the globe with the other circles to 
turn within it; this circle is made a 
little concave, to reflect light on those 
parts which receive but little of the 
direct light, and to mark more dis- 


973 
tinctly the difference between the light 
and dark hemispheres: it is supported 
by two pivots, (one of which is seen 
at r,) fixed in its opposite sides even 
with the equator; these pivots are 
fitted into and move in the ends of a 
strong semicircular wire, » », which is 
supported behind the globe by a very 
strong piece of bent wire, na, extend- 
ing from the brass tube containing the 
axis: and the lower part of the termi- 
nator is cut, to permit its passing the 
axis at the south pole; which it does 
when the sun’s declination changes 
from north to south, or from south to 
north. From this lower part a circu- 
lar wire, o s, extends 90° upwards, on 
the top of which is fixed a pointer, s, 
representing a central ray from the 
sun: this pointer shews the sun’s de- 
clination, azimuth, amplitude, alti- 
tude, and the place where he is verti- 
cal at a given time: from the top a 
similar wire, f g, extends 90° down- 
wards behind the globe, where it is 
attached by a vertical piece, gk, to 
the upper lever produced; the lower 
end of the vertical wire is the same 
distance from the piece connecting 
the levers as its upper end is from the 
centre of the globe; thus forming a 
kind of parallelogram, which in some 
positions of the globe takes the form 
of a rectangle, and_in others that of a 
rhomboid. This contrivance preserves 
the face of the terminator constantly 
towards the lamp, and alternately ex- 
poses to its light the north and south 
poles during its annual motion. 
Illustrations. To illustrate the 
earth’s annual and diurnal motions, 
nothing more is necessary than to 
move the pointer slowly along the cir- 
cles of months and signs, and the 
globe will be perceived to descend 
234° below the level of the sun on one 
side, and to rise as many degrees 
above his level on the other, while the 
axis remains perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, or parallel to itself—the globe 
at the same time turns on its axis 
from W. to E. representing the diur- 
nal motion. During the annual mo- 
tion, it will be perceived that, when 
the pointer is at the first degree of 
Aries on 21st March, the light extends 
from pole to pole ; that all places con- 
tinue equal portions of time in the 
light and dark hemispheres; that a 
Straight line joining the centres of the 
sun and earth would pass through the 
equator, and consequently the sun has 
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no declination ; and that the central 
ray is crossing the equator from south 
to north. From this time the earth 
will be seen gradually descending be- 
low the level of the sun, and the cen- 
tral ray gradually rising north of the 
equator, till it reaches the tropic of 
cancer, while the pointer, c, has pass- 
ed through Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
and reached the first of Cancer on the 
2ist of June; when it will be perceiv- 
ed that a straight line joining the cen- 
tres of the sun and earth would pass 
through the tropic of Cancer, and con- 
sequently the sun’s declination is 234° 
north; that his light extends 234° 
over the north pole, but does notreach 
the south by the same number of de- 
grees; that the diurnal motion does 
not remove from his light any part of 
the north frigid zone, nor expose to 
it any part of the south frigid; and 
that all places in north latitude will 
have their days longer than their nights, 
while all places in south latitude will 
have the reverse. 

From this period the earth will be 
seen gradually rising towards the level 
of the sun,. and the central ray de- 
scending till it again reaches the equa- 
tor, during which time the pointer, ¢, 
will be seen passing through Cancer, 
Leo, and Virgo, till it reaches the first 
of Libra on the 23d September, when 
the observations which were made on 
the 21st March will apply, except that 
the centfal ray will now be seen cross- 
ing the equator from north to south. 

From this time the earth will be 
seen gradually ascending above the 
level of the sun, while the pointer, c, 
passes through Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius, till it reaches the first of 
Capricornus, when the central ray 
will have descended to the tropic of 
Capricornus on the 21st December. 
It will now be perceived that a straight 
line joining the centres of the sun and 
earth, would pass through the tropic 
of Capricornus ; that the sun’s decli- 
nation is 233° south; that his light ex- 
tends 234° over the south pole, but 
does not reach the north by the same 
number; that the earth’s diarnal mo- 
tion does not expose to his light any 
portion of the north frigid zone, nor 
remove from it any portion of the 
south frigid zone ; and that all places 
in the southern hemisphere have 
longer days than nights, while all 
ag in the northern hemisphere 

ave the reverse. 
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From this time the earth will be seen 
gradually descending again, while the 
pointer, ¢, passes through Capricorn- 
us, Aquarius, and Pisces, till it again 
reaches Aries. 

The engraving, which is a perspec- 
tive view, represents the position 
when the sun is in the Sth degree of 
Aquarius on 26th February. 


ee 


THOUGHTS: ON THE DIVINE 
PRESCIENCE. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Among the numerous advo- 
cates that have appeared in favour 
both of necessity and of liberty, there 
is scarcely one, who has not endea- 
voured to enlist the prescience of Dei- 
ty into his service; and in many in- 
stances, when it has been found un- 
willing to come forward as a volun- 
teer, an impress warrant has been 
issued from the polemical council- 
chamber to use a little well-contrived 
but artfully concealed violence, if so- 
licitation should prove ineffectual. 
On this important subject I have per- 
used many interesting articles, with 
some of which FE have been much 
pleased, and much instructéd; but 
there are others, that have fallen un- 
der my notice, from the examination 
of which I have derived nothing but 
provocation and disgust. 

When we speak of foreknowledge 
respecting ourselves, our ideas are 
clear and definite ; but if we attempt 
to transfer the definition from our- 
selves to God, the mind becomes in- 
stantly perplexed, and what was be- 
fore luminous and shining, appears 
involved in clouds and buried in con- 
fusion. This variation seems to arise 
from the total dissimilarity that sub- 
sists between the nature of finite and 
of infinite existence. 

Foreknowledge, according to its 
common acceptation, always has a 
future aspect, having no bearing either 
on the present or the past. Still, 
however, the ideas of present and past 
are always presupposed; for if these 
were absolutely annibilated, our idea 
of futurity as such could have no ex- 
istence. Hence, when we speak of 
foreknowledge in reference to a being 
who has lived in the past, who now 
lives in the present, and who may live 
in the future, there is a perfect con- 
sistency in all the ideas. But if, on 
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the contrary, we were deficient in ei- 
ther of the preceding ideas, the loss 
of one would prove the derangement 
of the others; and the loss of two, 
would reduce the third to a non- 
entity. 

A Being to whom nothing can be 
past, can have no room for the exer- 
cise of memory or recollection; and 
one to whom nothing can be future, 
can have no room for the exercise of 
foreknowledge. In this light the Al. 
mighty has generally been surveyed, 
and hence he has been said to exist 
in one eternal Now. This view, how- 
ever, does not by any means appear 
to be corrrect. We can have no con- 
ception of now, which disclaims all 
relation to then; and to admit both 
now and then, is to introduce the ideas 
of present and of past; and this, from 
the nature of progressive existence, 
will always involve the idea of fa- 
ture. 

Admitting the Almighty to exist in 
one eternal Now, our ideas must be 
elevated far above those notions which 
we have of the term Now, when ap- 
plied to modes of existence like our 
own. The Now of Deity, is not ex- 
pressive of an idea which precludes 
past and future, but of one that in- 
cludes both, yet without giving a dis- 
tinct and independent existence to 
either, in reference to himself. Of 
past, present, and fr tare we have dis- 
tinct and definite conceptions; but of 
the nature of infinite discernment we 
shall have no adequate ideas, until 
we can conceive a mode of existence 
which shall blend and incorporate in 
one idea, all that is past, all that is 
present, and all that is future; and 
when this is done, we shall be no 
longer men. 

We can easily conceive that the 
term Now, conveys an idea that is 
simple and indivisible. No portion 
of Now can be separated from what 
the poverty of language compels us te 
call the concrete ; and nothing wou!d 
be more demonstrative of human 
folly, than an attempt to make a por- 
tion of Now the subject of contempla- 
tion. Scarcely any thing can be more 
obvious than this, that we must take 
the whole or none. ; 

In contemplating the mode of the di- 
vine discernment, let us imagine, that 
all, which, in reference to ourselves, 
we call past, present, and future, 1s 
so blended and incorporated before 
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God, as the idea of Now is with us, 
and rendered equally simple and indi- 
visible, from which no portion can be 
detached, not even in idea, to furnish 
any data for our reasoning; we may 
then hope to obtain something like 
legitimate conclusions. But until this, 
or something like this, be done, I fear 
all our speculations must be incon- 
clasive, and we 


« Shall find no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


When past, present, and future are 
blended into one idea, that shall be 
simple and indivisible, it cannot be 
said to be an idea either of past, pre- 
sent, or future, distinctly and in- 
dependently considered, but one in 
which these distinctions are com- 
pletely sunk in a new idea, which 
comprehends the whole in the essence 
of pure and simple unity. Hence, 
discernment, arising from this source, 
cannot with strict propriety be called 
either past, present, or future discern- 
ment. It includes the whole, but it 
is not distinctly either; and of an 
idea that thus includes in simple uni- 
ty what to us is past, present, and fu- 
ture, I candidly confess, I can form 
no conception; and if I could, lan- 
guage would furnish me with no term 
by which toexpressit. The bare sup- 
position seems to open to us a region 
which human philosophy has not yet 
explored. 

When our metaphysicians speculate 
on the divine discernment, and at- 
tempt on the one hand to infer the 
certainty of human actions from the 
nature of this attribute, and on the 
other to reconcile the contingency of 
events with its undisturbed operation, 
they seem to lose sight of the manner 
in which that attribute must exist in 
God. They grant, without hesitation, 
that the Almighty is not such an one 
as ourselves: this, however, is only 
conceded in the abstract, for when 
they proceed in their inquiries, they 
take their views of foreknowledge from 
that which appears in the human 
mind, preserving all the progressions 
of time, and its mutable relations, ad- 
vancing step by step to some distant 
conclusions, such as might be expect- 
ed to follow, from a contemplation of 
the human faculties. Pursuits found- 
ed on such principles, how well soever 
conducted, can hardly fail to lead us 
into serious errors. Between the man- 
ner in which God and man exist, there 
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can be no analogy; and it will be diffi- 
cult to assign a reason why a mode of 
argumentation, which we allow to be 
inapplicable, should ever be borrowed 
from the latter to be transferred to the 
former; or why, on peculiar exigen- 
cies, we should resort to expedients to 
which we cannot uniformly appeal: 
On occasions like these, the pride and 
weakness of the human intellect place 
it ina most disadvantageous light. 

In conducting these disquisitions, 
the errors which appear, do not seem 
to arise so much from the process as 
from the data. These theorists seem 
to forget, that the divine foreknow- 
ledge cannot be separated from all 
that is past, and all that is present, 
and that by forming this association 
it demands a name which language 
cannot give, and communicates an 
idea to which their preconceived no- 
tions bear but a very faint resem- 
blance. If it had always been borne 
in mind, that in our correct notions of 
the divine discernment, past, present, 
and future must always be connected, 
many otherwise acute and well-writ- 
ten treatises would never have seen 
the light. 

How past, present, and future can 
be blended in one simple idea, the 
human powers are unable to compre- 
hend; but this can furnish no argu- 
ment against the truth of the proposi- 
tion. The manner of the divine ex- 
istence is incomprehensible ; and ana- 
logy says, that divine knowledge must 
partake of the same property. In- 
comprehensibility is written on every 
thing belonging to God. 

On the subject of the divine presci- 
ence, like many others, the invention 
of theories will be attended with no 
great difficulty ; and it will be equally 
easy to lay down premises, and argue 
conclusively from them, without esta- 
blishing even a single truth. Hypo- 
thesis is at best but a sandy founda- 
tion, and it can never support a fabric, 
the summit of which is intended to 
reach the skies. Unless, therefore, 
some adequate definition of the divine 
discernment can be obtained, that 
shall be consistent with the attributes 
and infinite perfections of God, we 
may despair of ever seeing any thing 
written on this sublime, but impor- 
tant, yet mysterious subject, that will 
fairly stand the test of rigorous inves- 
tigation, without administering an opi- 
ate, to lull inquiry to repose. D. 
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REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 
( Continued from col. 897.) 


WE that are keepers of asylums for 
the insane, must be enthusiasts in 
what relates tu our patients, or be 
somewhat below the common standard 
of humanity in point of feeling. To 
know what we must know, and to see 
what we must see, of the evils occa- 
sioned by the disease, and not to have 
the feelings of compassion highly ex- 
cited, and an ardent desire to remove 
them produced, would be to prove us 
worse than misanthropists ; we should 
be brutes. It is true, that indolence 
and avarice may powerfully interpose 
in some instances, betwixt the keeper 
and his strict line of duty. If I can 
avoid the former, I have nothing to 
fear from the latter; but then I have 
undertaken to urge others to more ef- 
fectual measures for the cure of insan- 
ity: and I have been ready to com- 
municate all I could upon the subject, 
having invited discussion, and defied 
refutation. I have no complaint to 
make that my opinions have been con- 
troverted, I have only to lament that 
they have been so much neglected, 
being fully convinced of their impor- 
tance to suffering humanity. Inves- 
tigations must do good, and lead in 
time to better practice; nor can I 
help indulging a hope, that the hand 
of benevolence will ere long establish 
hospitals solely for the purpose of 
curing, gratis, those visited by mental 
diseases, upon the best possible sys- 
tem, both in medical and moral treat- 
ment. I sincerely believe that there 
is no scheme of doing an earthly good 
equal to this. If I could admit and 
support patients gratis, ten times the 
cures I have performed, would not, 
as I believe, have given me the trou- 
ble I have had in combating the dis- 
ease, after being made inveterate or 
incurable either by delay or improper 
treatment; and by these cures the 
whole neighbourhood might have been 
nearly cieared of the complaint, in- 
stead of such numbers deemed incur- 


able being kept at a very heavy pub- | 


lic expense. I can prove, that when I 
took pauper lunatics, I cured fifty for 
less than six hundred pounds, for 
curing, and keeping while under pro- 
cess of cure; that is, under twelve 
pounds each on the average. 

To say nothing of the defects in our 





general treatment of the insane, as it 
regards the cure; those afflicted have 
other causes of complaint, were they 
in a situation to plead them, Our ju- 
risprudence on madness is certainly 
very defective; so that on trials in- 
volving the question of insanity, juries 
are frequently either left to their feel- 
ings without proper instructions, or 
subjected to false impressions ; and a 
Bellingham, and a Dane, and many 
others, have suffered the full penalty 
of the law, of whose insanity no doubt 
could be entertained by those who 
know what insanity is.—(Vide the 
vague and contrary opinions given 
upon a late important trial, upon a 
question of insanity.) 

I lately read an account of a trial 
on the validity of a will; and it was 
‘quite clear upon the face of the evi- 
dence, that the testator was insane at 
the time of making and executing the 
will; and yet the validity of it was 
established, by which an only child 
was disinherited, and the property 
given to strangers; the judge, being 
ignorant of the nature of insanity, gave 
an improper charge to the jary. Upon 
a recent trial it was asserted from the 
bar, and acceded to by the bench, that 
the insane have no lucid intervals; a 
statement directly in the face of 
facts, for in fact all insane people 
have lucid intervals, the disease be- 
ing decidedly intermittent. 

Some years ago, a prisoner escaped 
a capital punishment by the plea of 
insanity in this county, (and very pro- 
perly so, as I think, as the law stands,) 
who had exhibited great skill, and 
contrivance, and design, in the mar- 
der of her children, and the means of 
concealing the murder; and yet in the 
same county, at no great distance of 
time, another criminal suffered the 
full penalty of the law, for killing his 
children ; when he was palpably la- 
bouring under a violent paroxysm of 
madness, so that he could not be at 
all supposed to be conscious of what 
he was doing. Recently, a prisoner 
for a capital offence pleaded his own 
cause, and cross-examined the wit- 
nesses in a manner that would not 
have disgraced a regular barrister; 
and yet the plea of insanity was esta- 
blished in his favour, by which he 
escaped a public execution: and yet 
about the same time, on a trial upona 
capital offence in another county, the 
insanity of the prisoner was proved 
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by the most respectable medical pro- 
fessors, and others, and yet the plea 
failed, in consequence of the judge in- 
sisting upon it, that to establish the 
plea, it lay upon the defence to prove 


that the prisoner had not a lucid in-_ 


terval at the moment of committing 
the act for which he was indicted. It 
is generally believed, that some years 
ago my evidence of insanity saved a 
poor unfortunate man “rom a public 
execution; and it is to this day a mat- 
ter of high dispute among the lawyers 
whether my interference and plea was 
or was notimproper. It was certainly 
irregular as to the practice of courts 
of justice. My own opinion is, that 
the question of insanity should never 
be submitted to juries, in trials for 
offences, but the plea be left entirely 
to the consideration of the executive 
power; for it will generally happen, 
that a large majority of any jury shall 
be quite ignorant of what insanity 
really is. 

There can be little doubt, that the 
verdicts of juries on suicides are fre- 
quently wrong. No human being can 
tell where sanity ends, or where in- 
sanity begins. The change may be 
as sudden as a fit of epilepsy ; and as 
self-destruction is the strongest proof 
that a human being can give of mental 
disorder at the time, without the pos- 
sibility of any proof to the contrary ; 
I cannot entertain a doubt, that every 
verdict of felo-de-se is an injustice to 
the deceased, and to the surviving re- 
latives. I have been greatly shocked 
at many recent verdicts upon these 
unfortunate cases. 

By an act to amend the County 
Asylum Act, it is provided, that upon 
wandering lunatics being committed 
to confinement by an order of the ma- 
gistrates, in a county having a public 
asylum, the order must be directed to 
such asyium, and no where else; and 
when there, the managers can treat 
them as they please, keep them as 
long as they please, charge them what 
they please, and take their goods and 
chattels in execution, or sell their 
lands and tenements for payment; 
and it has been held, that the power 
of the managers of a county asylum 
is in this important particular para- 
mount to any other law of the land. 
In a conversation with the person 
with whom the act originated, he said, 
that as opulent lunatics were some- 
times committed by an order of ma- 





gistrates, his object was in such cases 
to make them pay handsomely, as a 
means of easing the expense of pa- 
rishes, in the maintenance of their 
paupers in the same asylum. Now, 
what should we say to a law to com- 
pel opuleat gouty people to support 
the indigent gouty; and are not the 
insane entitled to the same protection 
in pecuniary matters which the gouty 
are? 

Statutes of lunacy, though ostensi- 
bly for the benefit of the lunatic, very 
seldom operate as such, and indeed 
are seldom taken out with that inten- 
tion, for as far as the real safety of 
the lunatic goes, either in person or 
property, they are unnecessary ; these 
are provided for by a more summary 
process: but statutes of lunacy are 
an almost sure provision against the 
effects of recovery from insanity; so 
that it is said, that in law once a luna- 
tic and always a lunatic, from the dif- 
ficulty of saperseding a statute of lu- 
nacy in a case of perfect recovery. 

Darkness is the cause of many real 
dangers and of groundless fears—ig- 
norance of the nature of insanity has, 
I am f2rsuaded, been the cause of its 
evils being very much increased, and 
of its being thought of with unneces- 
sary horror; and could we bring our- 
selves to look it more fully in the face, 
to know it more, and understand it 
better; the evils of it would decrease, 
and the unnecessary horrors of it di- 
minish, as certainly, as that the foul 
vapours of the morning fog vanish 
before the face of the rising sun. The 
time may be gone by, when the cure 
of insanity would be sure to cause the 
imputation of being a conjurer, and 
more charitable opinions may now 
prevail respecting the disease; yet 
even at this day, those afflicted, often 
excite the feelings of horror, odium, 
and disgust, when entitled to our 
highest esteem, and the kindest sym- 
pathies of our nature. Some time ago 
a mother took great pains to convince 
me that her daughter’s conduct had 
arisen from depravity, and not from 
insanity, because insanity was not he- 
reditary in the family: and yet insa- 
nity is hereditary in the family, and 
her daughter was really insane; but 
she wished for her to be thought 
wicked, rather than to be in the de- 
graded state of insanity. It is well 
known that a person of rank and for- 
tune ended his days at the gallows 
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some years ago, whose relations could 
have saved his life by the plea of in- 
sanity; bat as this must have caused 
a public exposure of insanity being 
hereditary in the family, it was de- 
clined—they supposing, the charge of 
wilful murder, and the consequent 
punishment, a less family disgrace 
than hereditary insanity; and yet in- 
sanity was notoriously hereditary in 
the family. 

Now, these things never could have 
been so, if the disease had not been 
very much misunderstood. For my- 
self, after a close study of the disease 
for near thirty years, I have never 
been able to detect any thing dis- 
graceful in it. The disease is not in 
any instance voluntary. It is no proof 
of the want of prudence, or virtue, or 
good family, or the want of human in- 
tellect ; on the contrary, I believe that 
it is owing to causes which are im- 
planted in our nature for the wisest 
and the best of purposes ; and that to 
take away from us all liability to this 
disease, would be to take away from 
us what is most valuable in the human 
character. There can be no moral 
certainty of escaping this disease, but 
in the most deplorable fatuity, or the 
mest disgusting apathy; all that is 
great and praiseworthy in the human 
character, is owing to an increased 
energy in the thoughts and feelings, 
and an increased energy always goes 
to the risk of a diseased energy, and 
this would be insanity. What is it 
that has occasioned so many religious 
missionaries to encounter toil and 
danger, sickness and death, in fo- 
reignlands? Why, anincreased energy 
upon a certain train of thought and 
feeling? What wasit that led a Mun- 
go-Park across the burning sands of 
Africa? Why, an increased energy up- 
on a certain train of the thoughts and 
feelings? What was it which ied a 
Howard into the dark recesses of fo- 
reign dungeons? Why, it was an in- 
creased energy upon a certain train 
of the thoughts and feelings; and it 
has been admitted that he was at 
times under the influence of a mental 
disease : yet his statue has deservedly 
found a place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On the other hand, it is to be la- 
mented, that mental complaints have 
a more baneful and more extended 
influence than we are often willing to 
allow; and many of those direfal 
deeds which have been thought to 
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proceed from the excess of human 
depravity, have been committed un- 
der the influence of this dreadful ma- 
lady. 

Far be it from me to advocate vice, 
or to attempt to weaken the barriers 
of religious or moral obligation, but 
I must speak my convictions. On the 
one hand there is the free exercise of 
reason, on the other there are the ir- 
resistible impulses of a medical, and 
it may be a latent disease; and it is 
only a supreme Intelligence that can 
draw a just line betwixt them. Had 
I any doubts of a future state of retri- 
butive justice, the very unfortunate 
state of many of the insane in this 
world would be sufficient to convince 
me; for thousands and tens of thou- 
gands have no doubt been condemned 
in this world for acts committed under 
the influence of mental disease. We 
are under great obligations to govern 
our passions, but sometimes they are 
too irresistible; and if they are so, 
whether from mental or physical 
causes, then the victims of them are 
objects of pity, not of blame. It is 
the office of reason to regulate the 
constitutional powers so as to keep 
the passions, as far as they depend on 
constitutional causes, under the domi- 
nion of reason; and we have an old 
adage which says, that by the time 
we are at a certain age, we are either 
fools or physicians; and the poet says, 

‘The proper stady of mankind is man:’ 


but in my walk through life I have 
generally found the human mind most 
ignorant of what relates to the human 
mind, and of those diseases which 
most powerfully act upon it; and it 
might appear, that in this particular 
mankind had acted upon the opposite 
maxim of another poet, who says, 

‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 


I have met with numbers who have 
expressed the utmost horror at being 
made acquainted with any thing re- 
lating to insanity, as calculated to do 
great injury. Now, if this is not in- 
Sanity, it is great folly, for how are 
we to avoid a danger by our ignorance 
of that danger? But in this, ignorance 
is not bliss, for thousands live in fear 
of it, who are in no danger but what 
arises from their ignorance. 
Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
ae 4, 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 
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INSTRUCTIVE AXIOMS. 

1.—WHATEVER your profession is, 
endeavour to acquire merit in it; for 
merit is esteemed by every body, and 
is so precious a thing that no person 
ean purchase it. 

2.—Of this be certain, that no trade 
can be so bad as none at all, nor any 
life so tiresome as that which is spent 
in continual visiting and dissipation. 
To give all one’s time to other people, 
and never reserve any for one’s self, 
is to be free in appearance only, and 
a slave in effect. 

3.—Though your profession should 
not lead you to study, love and re- 
spect people of letters; and if you are 
not learned yourself, esteem those who 
are so. 

4.—Be easy of address, and courte- 
ous in conversation, and then every 
body will think it a pleasure to have 
any dealing with you. 

5.—Have the same regard for all 
the world, that you would wish them 
to have for you. 

6.—By honesty and integrity you 
will gain credit every where, and your 
word will be thought more valuable in 
any business you may be concerned 
in, than all the lawyers’ bonds in the 
world. 

7.—You will find no greater enemy 
than yourself, if you suffer your pas- 
sions to govern you. 

8.—Receive your relations and 
friends with a smiling and engaging 
air; if you do otherwise, you lose the 
pleasure of seeing them. 

9.—Never make confidants of any 
but such as are distinguished for their 
merit, sense, and probity. Look upon 
them as the only stars capable of light- 
ing you through the darkness which 
the affairs of the world will spread 
over the various incidents of your life. 
Consider all others as wandering stars, 
which make a great show, but fall all 
at once. 

10.—Modesty in your furniture, 
equipage, and words, will shew that 
your mind is well regulated, and your 
heart free from passion. 

11.—If you wish to be happy in the 
world, and esteemed by every body, 
fear God, be faithful to your king, and 
live according to the strictest rules of 
honesty and probity. 

12.—If a man advances three steps 
to do you a kindness, fail not to ad- 
vance six to testify your gratitade, 

No, 59.—VoL. V. 





13.—If you have no fortune, take 
care so to live as to deserve one; to 
do always what is right and honour- 
able, is the way to open the eyes of 
the blind goddess at last. 
14.—Never reprove any persons in 
public, though you have a right to 
correct them; for this, however well 
meant, will be so ill timed, that it will 
appear as though you hated them, ra- 
ther than their foibles and faults. 
15.—You cannot be too careful of 
your words. Many a word which has 
escaped the lips through imprudence, 
or in a joke, and even a bon mot told 
with spirit, has cost a man very dear, 
ne he thought to gain applause 
y it. 
16.—Endeavour to gain as many 
friends as you can; but there are so 
few sincere ones, that you should ne- 
ver trust them too much. You will 
a find your best friend in your 
own breast, if you discharge your duty 
as you ought to do, towards God and 
your neighbour. 
17.—Let your attachment to, and 
love for, the world, be moderate, and 
in proportion to the time you are to 
stay in it. A man when travelling 
does not stop at the first fine city he 
finds in his road, for he knows he 
must pass elsewhere, and go farther. 
18.—Whatever situation you are in, 
chuse rather to make yourself known 
by your actions than your words. A 
man’s honesty and uprightness are 
better supports to his character, than 
any thing he can say to his own ad- 
vantage. 
19.—If you possess any consider- 
able post, take care to have none but 
people of experience about you, and 
such as are capable of serving the 
prince and state. Never make a pro- 
mise unless you can perform it, and 
never ask advice but of those you 
think disinterested and sensible. 
20.—Fly from idleness as the great- 
est of all evils. When the mind is 
unemployed, it becomes body; but 
when it is exercised, the body be- 
comes mind. When a man is em- 
ployed, he remembers that he is a 
man; but when he is idle he fe ts 
it, and abandons himself to his plea- 
sures like a beast. 
21.—The bottom of your heart may 
be discovered by your words, and your 
birth by your actions. 
22.—If you have friends, see them 
TT but never press them to live 
3 
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with you; it is a sure way to ex- 
pose yourself to the danger of losing 
them. 
23.—The necessaries of life are suf- 
ficient for life; all superfluity is use- 
less, and often does us more harm than 
good. Perhaps you may not relish 
what I have here said, but do not let 
it make you uneasy: I understand 
the word necessaries in a sense which 
need not frighten you. I mean by it, 
a competency suited to what you are, 
and to your station in the world; all 
that you have more than that, may be 
the means of inspiring you with such 
sentiments as I would not wish you 
to have. 
24.—The world is dangerous to 
those only who love its maxims. 
When we do not view what passes in 
it by a false light, it is a constant les- 
son to us to flee from vice and to em- 
brace virtue. 
25.—Do not buy the favours and 
rewards of princes by meannesses 
which are unworthy of your birth and 
education. 
26.—The true character of great 
men is to be courteous to every body ; 
they familiarize themselves often in a 
surprising manner; the more agree- 
able this character is to you, the bet- 
ter opinion people will have of what 
you are. 
27.—Too great lenity savours of stu- 
pidity or insensibility, and too great 
severity of cruelty. You must use 
both Ienity and severity as circum- 
stances require, and prudence will 
direct you how far each ought to go, 
without running into an extreme. 
28.—If you do not take care and 
pains to be good for something, you 
will never be distinguished. 
29.—To have great spirit and viva- 
city without discretion, is to be like 
@ man mounted on a_ bad-mouthed 
horse, that by running away with his 
rider, exposes him to all sorts of dan- 
ers: correct this spirit if you have 
it, and try rather to pass for a man 
before your time, than for a giddy cox- 
comb, who says every thing without 
considering the consequence. 
30.—Our passions have so much in- 
justice and self-interest in them, that 
they cannot be followed without dan- 
ger, and we ought to mistrust them, 
even when they appear most reason- 
able. 
31.—It will be in vain for you to 
seek admiration for your air and good 
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appearance, and equally so for you 
to be handsome and have a fine grace- 
ful shape; if your sense and manners 
do not correspond with your exterior, 
you will be compared, and justly, to 
a paltry picture put in a very rich 
frame. 

32.—Learn to suffer with patience 
your disgraces and afflictions. 

33.—It is not enough that you can 
be brave upon occasions, for more is 
requisite; you must have conduct: 
one good head does a nation more 
service than an hundred strong arms; 
and one experienced general, than a 
thousand valiant soldiers. 

34.—If by your care and pains you 
have amassed great wealth, and do 
not make a good use of it, people will 
compare you to a lamp which is ex- 
tinguished by having too much oil put 
into it. 

35.—Never do any thing which may 
disgrace you. An ill name always 
follows close upon ill conduct; it is 
a smoke which discovers where there 
is a fire. 

36.—If you have done a good ac- 
tion, and it is known, it cannot remain 
unrewarded; a day will come when 
you will be treated like Mordecai, and 
when the honour of your prince will 
oblige him to remember you. 

37.—If you would live happily with 
your relations and friends, you must 
forgive them a thousand little things; 
what do I say? you must forgive 
them, if you would be always happy 
in yourself, 

38.—An emperor regretted those 
days which passed without his having 
given some proofs of his goodness or 
his liberality ; it is not necessary to 
be master of the world to entertain 
the same sentiments: look upon every 
day aslost, in which you have not done 
some good action. 

39.—Expect not to receive marks of 
kindness and confidence from your 
friends, but in proportion to those you 
give them. 

40.—Do not engage yourself to any 
prince, so long as you can live upon 
your fortune, and what your employ- 
ments will bring you in; it is a great 
subjection. Princes, like fire, should 
only be approached at a distance. 

41.—Reflect often that the rose 
which is so beautiful, and diffuses its 
rich scent so far, is surrounded by 
thorns. This will teach you that 
there is no wealth, no greatness, 
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no pleasure in the world, without 
pain. 

42.—The less rest you give yourself 
for the advancement of your family, 
the more you secure to them ; to flee 
from rest at the present, is the way to 
procure it for the time to come. 

43.—When your equipage, your 
play, and your table decline, you will 
soon find your friends do the same. 

44.—There is no employment which 
you may not attempt; but there is 
none in which you can succeed, if 
you do not possess honour and pro- 
bity. 

45.—Be careful in your choice of 
those on whom you confer favours; 
for the generality of the world are 
fonder of gifts and benefits than of 
those from whom they receive them. 

46.—Do not consider a single day’s 
enjoyment as a pleasure, when it is to 
be foliowed by a repentance of many 
_ years. 
meng 


PLAGUE AT MARSEILLES, 1720. 


( Concluded from col. 941. ) 
In this horrible extremity the town 
had recourse to the lieutenant-general 
of the gallies, to the commander de 
Rancé, and to the intendant Vaneres- 
son, for a supply of galley slaves. 
They took upon themselves to send in 
succession eighty in the course of a 
week. But “‘ the fire of the pest was 
in the four corners of the town, in full 
fury, as rapid as the thunderbolt,” says 
the memorial, “ striking every where, 
overturning every thing, and destroy- 
ing every day more than a thousand 
persons.” In proportion as the galley 
slaves arrived and were employed, 
they perished in a few days. They fol- 
lowed to the grave the dead whom 
they had interred. ' 
The sheriffs once more had recourse 
to the lieutenant-general of the gal- 
lies; and in the place of the galley 
slaves which he had farnished and 
were dead, they conjured him to grant 
them a number sufficiently large to 
convey away, at a single effort, all the 
vast heap of dead bodies. Rancé and 
Vancresson could not deny that the 
common safety was in question, and 
that all Marseilles would soon be no- 
thing more than a frightful gulf, 
should they refuse the succours which 
itimplored: But, not haying yet re- 





ceived orders to that effect from the 
admiralty, they durst not take upon 
themselves to furnish the town with 
the number which it wanted, and with 
difficulty they consented to grant 
eighty more, protesting that these 
were the last, and that without ex- 
press orders they would not grant 
more. 

The town council, alarmed by this 
menace, wrote to the admiralty to ob- 
tain from the regent that order so 
much wanted, and so long solicited. 
In the mean time they employed the 
galley slaves which they had received ; 
and the sheriffs at the head of the 
tambrils, conducting them to the most 
inaccessible places, excited them by 
the hope of liberty and the temptation 
of pay to this labour, which appeared 
to be beyond the power of nature. 
These wretches all sunk under their 
task. They arrived on the 28th of Au- 
gust: on the 30th the greater num- 
ber of them were dead, the rest were 
dying; and the officers of the gallies 
were resolved to send no more. 

In the mean time, the number of the 
dead deprived of sepulture continu- 
ally increased. Each night added a 
thousand. All the streets were ob- 
structed with corpses hideous to be- 
hold. The public squares, the courts, 
the quay, were covered with them. 
They were crowded and heaped upon 
each other; they were dragged out 
into the streets from the neighbouring 
houses; they were brought thither 
from the vessels in which the families 
of the merchants had taken refoge, 
and to which the pest had followed 
them. Along the streets, in the 
squares, and at the foot of the trees 
of the public walk, were seen, mingled 
with the dead, whole families of sick, 
miserably stretched on a little straw, 
or on infected mattresses: ‘‘ some,” 
says the memorial, “ in a state of ex- 
haustion which waits only for the re- 
lief of death ; others with their reason 
destroyed by the ardour of the con- 
suming poison, imploring the assist- 
ance of the passers-by, sometimes 
with affecting complaints, sometimes 
with cries excited by the violence of 
pain or by frenzy ; and, as if the dis- 
ease by which they were attacked was 
not sufficiently cruel, famine contri- 
buted its horrors to render their death 
more frightful. People’s hearts were 
torn on beholding so many poor and 
unhappy mothers who had lying by 
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their sides the corpses of their chil- 
dren, and so many poor little children 
still. clinging to the breasts of their 
expiring mothers, from which they 
imbibed the poison by which they had 
been destroyed. In the midst of these 
files of dead and dying, were scattered 
heaps of infected furniture and clothes 
which had been thrown through the 
windows. At every step the passen- 
ger encountered death.” 

“ If’—continues the memorial— 
‘¢ there are seen going here and there 
some persons who have not sunk un- 
der the pest, some, pale and languish- 
ing, are like walking ghosts; others 
are in a state of delirium, running 
without knowing whither, whilst they 
are able to support themselves, and 
soon falling through weakness, and 
dying in attitudes which give indica- 
tion of the frightful torments which 
they have suffered. Some of them 
are even agitated by such violent 
transports, that they cut their own 
throats, or throw themselves into the 
sea.” 

Such was the situation of Marseilles 
on the Ist of September; and the 
commanders of the gallies had not yet 
received from the regent any orders 
to send succours to that town. But 
the intendant of the province under- 
took to solicit a new supply of galley 
slaves, and a hundred more arrived. 
Such was the activity with which they 
were employed, that Moustier, putting 
himself at their head, with eleven 
carts, made them remove, as long as 
they lasted, eleven hundred corpses 
per day. 

At this time the town-hall was de- 
serted. More than five hundred per- 
sons, guards, officers, or servants, had 
died there ; and the sheriffs, preserved 
like invalnerable angels, were almost 
alone, charged at the same time with 
the care of providing all necessaries, 
and presiding at all labours. 

Their most embarrassing difficulty 
was the want of hospitals to receive 
the sick, and the want of graves to re- 
ceive the dead. It has just been seen 
that it was beyond their means and 
their strength to supply these two 
great necessities with sufficient promp- 
titade. 

All the sick of every condition were 
hurried to the hospitals. ‘‘ As soon 
as a person feels himself struck,” says 
the memorial, “‘ he becomes an object 
of horror and affright to his nearest 





relatives. Nature forgets her most 
sacred duties. Her laws, less strong 
than the fear of certain death, shame- 
fully give way, and without the least 
resistance. Whoever the patient may 
be, they take the barbarous resolution 
of throwing him out of the house, or 
of leaving him to die there alone, a 
prey to hunger, to thirst, and to every 
thing which makes death frightful. 
Wives behave thus towards their hus- 
bands, husbands towards their wives, 
children towards their parents, and 
parents towards their children. But 
whilst they take inhuman precautions, 
they have already breathed in death, 
and, abandoned in their turn with the 
same cruelty, they soon undergo the 
penalty of their pitiless cowardice, 
Hence this infinite number of sick 
stretched in the streets and the public 
squares, who, not being able to reach 
the hospitals, which are already full, 
block up its avenues, or are con- 
strained to go and seek at a distance, 
amongst heaps of corpses, a place to 
die in, the sole hope which they have 
left.” 

Tents were erected out of the town; 
but they were no sooner erected than 
they were filled. At last they delibe- 
rated on constructing an immense 
hospital of timber in the alleys of the 
ground where the inhabitants were 
accustomed to play at mall. Work- 
mer were wanted. Some were obli- 
ged to return to the town by force; 
and by the same means others were 
obtained from the territory. But this 


great edifice could not be ready to re- 


ceive patients in less than a month. 
Daring this long interval the whole 
town was nothing but a bed of death. 
The graves were its last sad resource; 
but the peasants of the territory, being 
compelled to come and work there, 
yielded to the compulsion with that 
repugnance which nature experiences 
against self-destruction. 

On the 6th of September, that is to 
say, in the space of five days, the hun- 
dred galley slaves who had been ob- 
tained and employed were all dead or 
dying. Whatever efforts the indefa- 
tigable Moustier could make to hasten 
with this assistance the removal of the 
dead bodies, more than two thousand 
still remained in the streets, without 
reckoning the number of those which 
were yet in the houses; and from the 
rapidity of the ravage which the dis- 
ease was making, it was certain that 
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in eight days more their number would 
amount to more than fifteen thousand. 
The sole hope of the inhabitants of 
Marseilles still consisted in the assist- 
ance of the galley slaves, and tlie gal- 
lies had not yet received orders to send 
the requisite aid! 

In this extremity, the four sheriffs, 
accompanied by the few citizens whom 
they could assemble, went as peti- 
tioners with the insignia of their office 
to the house of the commander de 
Rancé, and conjured him to save the 
town by granting them a hundred 
more galley slaves, for the sepulture 
of the dead, promising that they would 
theraselves conduct them at the head 
of the tumbrils. They at the same 
time asked him for forty good soldiers, 
who might, under their orders, com- 
mand the galley slaves, offering to 
give them considerable pay, and to 
secure to each of them a pension of 
100 livres, in consideration of the im- 
portant service which they might ren- 
der to the town. The town might 
have professed more liberality at a 
little expense. Of the forty soldiers 
who were sent with the hundred gal- 
ley slaves, all died with the exception 
of four. 

These new assistants were on their 
arrival divided into as many detach- 
ments as there were sheriffs to com- 
mand them. But one of the four she- 
riffs being every day occupied in his 
turn, in his duty at the town-hall, it 
was necessary that his place should 
be filled by a volunteer lieutenant; 
and this perpetual lieutenant of the 
absent sheriff was the chevalier Rose. 

The sheriffs, before they resumed 
the labour of sepulture, performed a 
religious act worthy to serve as a mo- 
del in similar circumstances. They 
made a vow, in the name of the town, 
to endow with an annual revenue in 
perpetuity of 2000 livres the hospital 
established at Marseilles for poor or- 
phan girls; and after the ceremony of 
this vow, solemnly made before the 
bishop in the chapel of the town-hall, 
they mounted on horseback, and pro- 
ceeded at the head of the tumbrils, 
Rose occupying the place of the ab- 
sent officer. 

They were the first to penetrate into 
the most infected places. Their ex- 
ample animated and sustained the 
courage of the workmen; and whilst 
these wretches almost all perished 
by the side of their commanders, the 





latter were preserved by a kind of 
miracle. 

On the 12th they were at length in- 
formed that the government deigned 
to pay some attention to their town, 
and that Commodore Langeron had 
just been appointed commander in 
chief of Marseilles and its territory. 
Langeron named as his lieutenant the 
chevalier de Soissons, an officer of the 
gallies, whose prudence was equal to 
his courage and activity. The hopes 
of the inhabitants were reanimated on 
seeing the care which was taken for 
their safety ; and although the number 
of the recently dead every day ex- 
ceeded the number of those which 
were removed, the zeal of the sheriffs, 
far from relaxing, was redoubled, and 
was communicated to the galley 
slaves. 

But there remained a place into 
which it had not been possible to pe- 
netrate, namely, an esplanade by the 
sea-side, extending from Fort St. John 
to the Church de la Major. In this 
place had been deposited nearly a 
thousand corpses, which touched each 
other, the freshest of which had been 
exposed for more than three weeks to 
the rays of a burning sun. “ All the 
senses are affected,” says the memo- 
rial, “‘on approaching a place from 
whence the most pestiferous vapours 
are exhaled to a distance. Nature 
shudders at it; and the steadiest eyes 
cannot bear the sight of this hideous 
mass of bodies decomposed by the 
heat.” 

Nothing was, however, more press- 
ing in point of necessity than the 
clearing of this place of the dead bo- 
dies which every moment diffused new 
exhalations that completed the poi- 
soning of the air. But in the horrible 
state of dissolution to which the heat 
had reduced them, how could they be 
transported to the graves on the out- 
side of the walls? The tumbrils could 
not contain them. Their flesh was in 
a state of fluidity; and the traces 
which they would have left throughout 
the whole town would have com- 
pleted the dissemination of the con- 
tagion. 

The intrepid Rose repaired to the 
spot, and on examining the neigh- 
bouring rampart, he perceived that 
two old bastions bordering on the 
esplanade were vaulted and hollow 
within. He immediately conceived 
the idea, that, on removing some feet 
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of earth from the top of the vaults, 
two vast tombs might be obtained. 
But no man could endure a labour of 
this sort for more than a few minutes. 
The simultaneous exertion of a great 
number of galley slaves was necessary 
for its accomplishmeat. Fortunately 
the order of the court had at last ar- 
rived, authorizing the commander 
Langeron to take the requisite num- 
ber; and he promised a hundred to 
be employed in the removal of these 
dead bodies. 

The two bastions, the vaults of which 
the chevalier Rose had caused to be 
laid open, were found to be hollow to 
the foot of the wall. The hundred 
galley slaves arrived. He directed 
them to put about their heads hand- 
kerchiefs steeped in vinegar, to purify 
the air which they breathed ; and, hav- 
ing arranged them in such a manner 
as to execute the same movement all 
at once, in less than half an hour these 
bodies were removed and thrown into 
the vaults of the bastions, which he 
caused to be instantly filled with quick- 
lime and earth to the level of the 
ground. To the shame of his country, 
Rose died in indigence ; and his daugh- 
ter, although handsome, having ao 
fortune by which she might obtain 
a suitable match in matrimony, be- 
came a nun. 

In another quarter the port was co- 
vered with floating carcases of domes- 
tic animals which infected the waters. 
Langeron caused them to be taken in 
nets, and drawn so far beyond the 
chain that the tide could not bring 
them back. 

But though the tumbrils were in- 
cessantly employed throughout the 
town, they scarcely sufficed for the 
removal of the dead bodies, which 
accumulated more than ever. The 
graves dug on the outside of the walls 
were filled. Some even burst open. 
It was a matter of urgent necessity to 
cover them afresh; and the peasants 
of the territory refused to work at this 
employment. Estelle, one of the she- 
riffs, though supported by a brigade 
of soldiers, could not compel them. 
He hoped at least to engage them to 
it by.his example, He took the pick- 
axe himself, and began to work alone. 
Though this had no effect on the pea- 
sants, it animated the soldiers, who 
snatched his pickaxe out of his hand, 
threw their arms on the ground, and 
with indescribable ardour soon coyver- 
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ed the graves. ‘It is a pity,” says 
the narrative of an eye-witness, “ that 
these brave soldiers perished—they 
served Marseilles with an_ heroic 
zeal.” 

An order of the commandant forced 
back into the town such of the inhabi- 
tants as by their profession were most 
wanted, and who had made their 
escape. 

The physicians of Montpellier re- 
turned, in pursuance of the orders of 
the regent; and whether through sys- 
tem or artifice, with a view of allaying 
the fears of the public, they gave 
ground for a belief that they did not 
regard the malady as contagious.— 
They boldly approached the patients 
without repugnance and without pre- 
caution. They were seen seated on 
their beds, touching their tumors and 
their wounds, remaining there during 
the time necessary to inquire into their 
condition, and to see the sargeons 
operate. In the hospitals, in the 
houses, in the public. squares, they 
proceeded in the same manner.— 
“One might think,” says the memo- 
rial, “‘ that they are invulnerable, and 
like tutelary angels sent from God. 
They refuse the money even of the 
rich, and receive nothing but benedic- 
tions.” These physicians were Chi- 
coyneau, Deidier, and Verni. 

A few days after, three new physi- 
cians were sent by the regent from 
Paris, and the town received some 
corn which was sent by sea. An or- 
der of the commandant contributed 
to the further encouragement of the 
people, by directing that the vintage 
should be gathered as usual. It was 
thought that the last plague had been 
put a stop to by the odour of the new 
wine. 

In the division of the duties of the 
sheriffs, made by the same command- 
ant, Moustier alone was charged with 
the removal of the dead bodies, and 
with their sepulture, with the prepa- 
ration of the graves, with the care of 
cleansing the streets, loading the tum- 
brils, conducting and feeding the gal- 
ley slaves; and it is difficult to decide 
which affords greater subject of as- 
tonishment, the courage with which 
he braved the malady, or his good for- 
tune in not being attacked by it. 

But in spite of his steadiness and 
activity, in spite of the activity of his 
three colleagues in supplying the 
wants of the town, in spite of all the 
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efforts of the commandant to procure 
assistance, on the 24th of this month 
of September, the calamity was at its 
height. ‘‘ All were mourning and dy- 
ing in the country, as well as in the 
town. Those whom disease spared 
sunk under the horrors of hunger and 
despair. The sources of charity were 
exhausted—the heavens seemed to 
have been changed into brass, and the 
earth into iron. No hope was left but 
death.” Such are the words of the me- 
morial. But nothing discouraged the 
commandant or the sheriffs; and the 
labour proceeded without relaxation. 

On the 26th, that immense hospital 
which was raised at the Mall was 
nearly finished, when a most furious 
north wind broke its timbers, and car- 
ried off its roof of canvass. This wind 
was in all probability the saviour of 
Marseilles; for from the moment of 
its rising, the contagion was visibly 
slackened. 

On the 4th of October the hospital 
which had been damaged was repair- 
ed, and in a State to receive patients. 
A supplementary hospital was estab- 
lished at La Charité, 

On the 7th it was perceived that the 
plague was more dangerously preva- 
lent in the territory than in the town; 
and strangers were forbidden to enter 
the place. 

On the 8th commenced the labour 
of cleansing the streets, which lasted 
for a month. 

On the 9th intelligence was received 
that the pope had ordered prayers to 
be offered in all the churches in Rome 
to appease the wrath of Heaven against 
Marseilles, and to avert the scourge 
which had desolated it for more than 
three months. At the same time he 
sent to the town, as a charitable gift, 
three hundred and fifty loads of corn, 
to be distributed to the poor. Both 
these aids were somewhat tardy in 
their application. 

The malignity of the disease had 
diminished since the commencement 
of October; it abated more and more 
till the end of that month. But then 
the want and misery were extreme. 
Grain and other articles no longer 
arrived at the markets of the barriers; 
money was wanted, and an applica- 
tion was made to the court for a 
supply. 

On the Ist of November, being All 
Saints’ day, the bishop walked in pro- 
cession, barefoot, with a cord about 





his neok, and a cross in his hand. He 
celebrated mass in public, at an altar 
which had been erected for the pur- 
pose; and after having exhorted the 
people to penitence, to appease the 
wrath of God, and to obtain the deli- 
verance of the town, he consecrated 
the town to the heart of Jesus. “ Si. 
Charles,” observes the author of the 
memorial with characteristic simpli- 
city, ‘‘ did the same thing at Milan on 
All Saints’ day, when that city had 
the misfortune to be afflicted by the 
plague.” 

On the 16th of November, the pre- 
late, whose piety cannot be too much 
commended, as well as his faith, zeal, 
and covrage—and who, during the 
time of the calamity, had never for- 
saken his flock, but continued in the 
midst of it like a faithful and good 
shepherd—thought that he ought to 
add to his spiritual aid an exorcism 
against the plague. 

On the 17th were at length received 
from Monsieur Je Blanc and Monsieur 
le Peletier des Forts those answers 
which had been impatiently expected 
for nearly five months! They wrote 
to Monsicur de Langeron, that his 
royal highness, extremely affected by 
the misfortunes of Marseilles, had or- 
dered the India Company to remit -to 
him 25,000 piasters and 1900 marks 
of silver, with which he was pleased 
to assist the town, in expectation of 
being able to send it other aid. 

“« Every attention,” says the author 
of the memorial, ‘“‘ was paid by this 
august prince to our unfortunate 
town!” This is evidently a mockery, 
or an instance of timid adulation. 
“Never,” adds he, “was poverty 
more abundant; and whilst we feared 
the want of every thing, we wanted 
nothing. Grain and other commodi- 
ties came in such quantities, that we 
have had for a long time a sort of 
plenty. The first president sent very 
considerable sums from the mint of 
Aix. He cut down almost entire fo- 
rests, to supply us with wood. The 
intendant of Languedoc exerted him- 
self to send to Marseilles all the suc- 


cour which could be supplied from the 
fertility of that province—but Mar- 
seilles is a devouring gulf.” 

Such was the apology for the most 
scandalous negligence on the part of 


a despotic government. A simple ex- 
position of the truth, unqualified by 
these flattering falsehoods, would have 
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sent the author tothe Bastile. Wretch- 
ed is the condition of that country 
when those who suffer by the faults of 
power are denied the privilege of com- 
plaint! 

From the end of October to the 
month of June in the following year, 
the fire of the contagion was extin- 
guished by insensible degrees. The 
ships which had been detained in the 
port were purified, as were also the 
houses of the sick, the hospitals, and 
the warehouses. 

A part of the corn sent by the holy 
father (for one of the two ships which 
he had despatched had been lost,) dif- 
fused abundance among the poor, to 
whom it was distributed by the bishop. 
Those of the inhabitants who had fled 
took courage and returned. The 
shops were opened, internal trade re- 
sumed its course, (for fear rendered 
more slow the re-establishment of fo- 
reign commerce,) the poor’ were 
permitted to enter the charches—or- 
der and tranquillity were restored, and 
the plague was considered as termi- 
nated in the month of June 1721. 


eI 
ON THE GOOD OLD TIMES OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sirx,—In looking over the papers of a 
pious and ingenious youth lately de- 
ceased, I met with the fragment of an 
“« Essay on the Good Old Times of Eng- 
land,” with notes of reference to dif- 
ferent eras of English history illustra- 
tive of his statements. From his high 
opinion of your magazine, I have no 
doubt that he would have preferred an 
insertion of it in your work, had he 
lived to complete the essay. I have 
therefore copied what he had written, 
and transcribed his references with a 
few others, chiefly from Andrews’ His- 
tory of Great Britain, 2 vols. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1794, and send them for insertion, 
as hints on an important subject, 
Iam, your’s sincerely, 
Warrington, 16th July, 1823. J.T. 
** Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 
—ECCLES. vii. 10. 
Since the period of “ man’s first dis- 
obedience,” the sons of Adam have 
ever been ingenious in devising means 
to lessen the enjoyment of those bless- 
ings with which they are still merci- 








fully favoured. Things unattainable 
in their nature, or possessed by others, 
have been and still are those from 
which men imagine themselves capa- 
ble of deriving happiness. 

In all ages of the world, the discon- 
tented of every nation have been in 
the habit of imbittering their present 
comforts, by invidious and partial 
comparisons of their own times with 
those around which antiquity has shed 
the beams of solemn glory, and which, 
viewed through the medium of depart- 
ed years, present a landscape mel- 
lowed by distance and obscurity, in 
which the soil appears unbroken by 
asperities, and the sea unruffled by 
storms. 

Blessed as is the land in which we 
live, possessing a constitution the ad- 
miration and envy of the world, and 
enjoying a freedom to which sur- 
rounding nations aspire in vain, itis 
still lamentably common to hear our 
countrymen (thankless for the boun- 
ties with which they are favoured) be- 
stowing the highest encomiums, with 
equal obstinacy and ignorance, upon 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES OF OLD ENG- 
LAND! Times—ia which scarce one 
of all the privileges we now possess 
was known in Britain. 

A very superficial knowledge of the 
early history of our island will be suf- 
ficient to prove how erroneous, in 
every respect, is a supposition which 
has been the fertile source of so much 
discontent, and we might add disaf- 
fection. It would not, we imagine, 
be difficalt to prove, that to the present 
period, our privileges civil and religi- 
ous, our domestic comforts, and our 
national prosperity, have ever been 
increasing. 

To carry our retrospect so far back 
as the Roman invasion under Julius 
Cesar, is scarcely necessary, since it 
is well known, how completely barba- 
rous at that period was the future mis- 
tress of the ocean ; a few facts, hastily 
selected from the history of the former 
times of our beloved country, will be 
sufficient to establish our position. 

The first attempt of the Danes on 
England was made in the year 789. 
Nothing could be more dreadful than 
the manner in which these fierce bar- 
barians carried on their incursions. 
They spared neither age nor sex, and 
each commander urged the soldiers 
to inhumanity: Oliver, a celebrated 
chieftain, gained, from his dislike t 
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the favourite amusement of his sol- 
diers, (that of tossing children on the 
points of their spears,) the contemptu- 
ons surname of Barnakal, or the 
‘* Preserver of Children.” 

During the reign of Alfred, towards 
the close of the 9th century, learning 
was countenanced by the example of 
the monarch, who himself declared, 
that at his accession to the crown, 
“ he knew not one priest on the south 
side of the Thames thi.t could inter- 
pret the Latin service of the church, 
and believed that on the north side 
learning was much in the same situa- 
tion.” It is also worthy of remark, 
that as there were then no clocks in 
England, he became the inventor of 
horn lanthorns ; for he contrived wax- 
tapers of a proper length to last one, 
two, or more hours; and to prevent 
the wind from deranging his plans, he 
defended the taper with thin clear 
horn. 

About the year 980, such was the 
insecure state of society, that it be- 
came customary while one man drank, 
for another to draw his weapin, and 
engage to guard his life while he 
quenched his thirst; and hence arose 
the custom of pledging, not yet for- 
gotten. 

In 1015, so completely were the 
English depressed and dispirited by 
the cruelties and oppressions of the 
Danes, that even their thanes or no- 
bles lost all spirit of resistance, and 
tamely submitted to domestic insults 
of the most gross and detestable na- 
ture, in the repeated violations of their 
wives and daughters before their eyes ; 
whilst the commonalty, whenever they 
met a Dane on a bridge or narrow 

lace, threw themselves with terror 
into the most humiliating postare un- 
til the Dane had passed. 

Tbe manners of the inhabitants of 
this island, and several of their cus- 
toms, practised about the same period, 
mark a most degraded state of morals, 
and an awful want of natural affec- 
tion. Of the princess Githa, the 
daughter or near relative of Canute, 
it is recorded, that she made a vast 
fortune by dealing in slaves ; a traffic 
which notoriously disgraced England 
for a long time, and of which Bristol 
was the principal mart: even in King 
John’s time, the Irish bought many 
slaves from Bristol. Slaves, oxen, 
and sheep, went by the name of “live 
money.” Canate himself was cracl 

No. 59.—VoL.V. 





and capricious, for we find he ordered 
the bard “‘ Loflunga” to be put to 
death for celebrating his deeds with 
too much conciseness; though the ter- 
rified poet obtained a pardon, and even 
a reward, by writing on the spot an 
ode of fifty strophes. 

In 1047, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, afterwards William the Con- 
queror, having made proposals of 
marriage to Matilda, daughter of the 
Earl of Flanders, and being disgusted 
at some delay on the father’s part, 
waited for her as she returned from 
mass at Bruges, seized her, rolled her 
in the dirt, spoiled her clothes, beat 
her severely, and rode off with impu- 
nity. Some months afterwards he was 
married to her. 

The domestic economy of the 12th 
centary is shewn by what was deemed 
the splendour of Thomas 4 Becket’s 
palace, for it is remarked that he had 
such numerous guests at his banquets, 
that he was obliged to have “ his 
rooms covered with clean hay or straw 
in winter, and green boughs or rushes 
in summer, every day, lest his guests, 
not finding seats at his table, should 
soil their gay clothes by sitting on the 
floor.” He would pay five pounds 
(equal nearly to fifty pounds of our 
money) for a single dish of eels. 

In the reign of Henry [V. A.D. 
1410, the Welsh were rendered inca- 
pable of purchasing lands, &e, Eng- 
lishmen that married Welsh women 
were disfranchised; and no Welsh- 
man was allowed to bind his child 
to any trade, or bring him up to litera- 
ture. 

In 1468, the execrable practice of 
torture was at its zenith of employ- 
ment. In the Tower there existed a 
horrid “ brake,” or rack, called the 
** Duke of Exeter’s Daughter ;” and 
in the above year we find Cornelius 
Shoemaker tormented by fire. 

About the same period, statutes 
were passed to prevent any person 
who had not twenty shillings a year 
(equal to ten modern pounds) from 
breeding up his children to any other 
occupation than that of husbandry: 
nor could any one who had been em- 
ployed in such work until 12 years of 
age, be permitted to turn himself to 
any other occupation. At the same 
time the condition of the slave in Eng- 
land was as completely wretched as 
the despot who owned him might 
att to make it; his goods were his 
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master’s, and, on that account, were 
free from, taxation; and whatever in- 
juries he might sustain, he had no 
power to sue that master in any court 
of justice. 

The Greek Testament of Erasmus 
was proscribed at Cambridge in 1512, 
as “ an impious and fanatical boke ;” 
and in 1542-3, a statute passed to pre- 
vent the translation of the Scriptures 
by Tyndal from being read by ‘‘ wo- 
men, artificers, prentices, journeymen, 
serving-men of the degree of yeoman 
or under:” ‘‘ noblewomen or gentle- 
women” might read the bible “‘ alone, 
but not to others.” 

In the reign of Queen Mary, 277 
persons were burnt alive for heresy. 

Queen Elizabeth exercised a most 
despotic authority ; and in her reign 
not only were the High Commission 
Court and Star Chamber continued, 
as well as other oppressive institu- 
tions, but each of her secretaries and 

rivy-counsellors might, by a power 
rom the queen, exercise unlimited 
despotism so far, that he might, by 
his sole warrant, imprison any one 
whom he thought a suspicious person 
for as long a time as he thought pro- 
per, and at his own discretion might 
stretch him on the rack. 

This is but a small specimen of 
“the good old times of England,” 
which many earnestly wish to see re- 
turn! 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY PRAYER. 


(An Anecdote. ) 
From Poppewell’s Family Assistant. 


A Pious tradesman conversing with a 
minister on family worship, related 
the following highly interesting and 
instructive circumstance respecting 
himself:—‘* When I first began busi- 
ness. for myself, I was determined, 
through grace, to be particularly con- 
scientious with respect to family pray- 
er; accordingly I persevered for many 
years in the delightful practice of do- 
mestic worship. Morning and even- 
ing, every individual of my family was 
@rdered always to be present, nor 
woald I allow my apprentices to be 
absent on any account. In a few 
years the advaiitage of these engage- 
ments.appeared manifestly conspicu- 
ous; the blessings of the upper and 
nethér springs followed, health and 





happiness attended my family, and 
prosperity my business. At length, 
such was my rapid increase in trade, 
and the necessity of devoting every 
possible moment to my customers, 
that I began to think whether family 
prayer did not occupy too much of 
our time in the morning. Pious scru- 
ples arose respecting my intention of 
relinquishing this part of my duty, 
but at length worldly interest prevail- 
ed so far as to induce me to excuse 
the aitendance of my apprentices; 
and not long after it was deemed ad- 
visable, for the more eager prosecution 
of my business, to make the prayer 
with my wife when we arose in the 
morning suffice for the day. Notwith- 
standing the repeated checks of con- 
science that followed this base omis- 
sion, the calls of a flourishing concern, 
and the prospect of an increasing fa- 
mily, appeared so imperious and com- 
manding, that I found an easy excuse 
for this fatal evil, especially as I did 
not omit prayer altogether. My con- 
science was now almost seared as 
with aghot iron, when it pleased the 
Lord to awaken me by a singular pro- 
vidence. One day I received a letter 
from a young man who had formerly 
been my apprentice, previous to my 
omitting family prayer; not doubting 
but I continued domestic worship, his 
letter was chiefly on this subject, it 
was couched in the most affectionate 
and respectful terms: but judge of my 
surprise and confusion when I read 
these words,—‘ O my dear master, 
never, never shall I: be sufficiently 
able to thank you for the precious pri- 
vilege with which you indulged me in 
your family devotion. Oh! Sir, eter- 
nity will be too short to praise my 
God for what [ learnt there : it was 
there that I-first beheld my lost and 
wretched state as a sinner; it was 
there that I first knew the way of sal- 
vation ; and there that I first experi- 
enced the preciousness of Christ, to 
me the hope of glory: Oh! Sir, permit 
me to say, never, never neglect those 
precious engagements; you have yet 
a family and more apprentices, may 
your house be the birth-place of their 
souls !’—T could read no further, every 
line flashed condemnation in my face, 
[ trembled, I shuddered, I. was alarm- 
ed for the blood of my children and 
apprentices, that I apprehended was 
to be demanded at my soul-murder- 
ing hands! Filled with confusion, and 
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bathed in tears, I fled for refuge in 
secret; I opened the letter before God; 
I sought and found a sense of his par- 
doning mercy. The blood of Christ 
was afresh applied to my disconsolate 
soul. Immediately I flew to my chil- 
dren, presented them before the Lord, 
and, from that day to the present, I 
have been, and am determined through 
grace, that whenever business be- 
comes too large to permit family 
prayer, I will give up the superfluous 
part of it, and retain my devotion. 
Better to lose a few shillings, than be- 
come the deliberate murderer of my 
family, and the instrument of so much 
injury to my own soul.” 
GR 

ANSWER TO A QUERY, INSERTED COL. 

391, ON THE EASIEST MODE OF 

OBTAINING A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 

LATIN LANGUAGE. 
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Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—In the Imperial Magazine for 
April last, Juvenis submits the follow- 
ing inquiry to the consideration of 
your correspondents: i.e. ‘* What is 
the best, shortest, and easiest method 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin language?” &c. and ex- 
presses a wish for an answer thereto, 
through the medium of your useful 
miscellany.— With the view, in some 
measure, of assisting your querist 
in his laudable efforts to obtain an 
acquaintance with Roman literature, 
I have sent you the following remarks 
on the subject. I am, sir, your hum- 
ble servant, 


Portsea, Aug. 23, 1823.  Piropabyg. 





From the general tenor of the ques- 
tion proposed by the above corre- 
spondent, it would appear that Juvenis 
has not had the advantage of being 
initiated in the principles of the Latin 
tongue, but is an entire stranger to 
the subject. 

To a private learner thus circum- 
stanced, the shortest and easiest mode 
of acquiring a species of knowledge, 
at once so desirable and useful, must 
be unquestionably the best ; and, most 
certainly, to recommend to such an 
one the tedious and discouraging rou- 
tine pursued in our grammar schools, 
almost without exception, would only 
have a tendency to damp his zeal, 
mock his industry, and induce him 


soon to give up his task as altogether | 


Answer to a Query on the Latin Language. 
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hopeless and unavailing. Not to men- 
tion the extreme loss of time which 
would thus be occasioned, (of which 
I may presume your correspondent 
has not too much to spare,) it is more 
than probable, that the sum of know- 
ledge to be attained in this way, would’ 
be not only far from commensurate 
to the pains employed about it, but 
also that the student might have rea- 
son to say, on viewing his scanty and 
almost useless attainments, even after 
a lapse of a considerable period so 
spent, “Ibi omnis effusus labor,” 
*“ All my labour’s lost.” Lament- 
able, however, as is the little progress 
generally made in most of our semi- 
naries for the education of youth, even 
after the expiration of several years, 
it is a consolation, and especially to 
the private learner, to know that it is 
possible, nay, not so difficult as too 
many imagine, to become a self-taught 
good Latin scholar. Therefore, leav- 
ing those to pursue the old beaten 
track, who venerate and defend a 
practice merely because of its anti- 
quity, I would advise Juvenis, in 
the first place, to make himself ac- 
quainted with the elements of the sub- 
ject of his inquiry by possessing him- 
self of an easy Latin grammar, in 
which the principles of the language 
are familiarly explained in his ver- 
nacular tongue. For this purpose, I 
believe Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar 
is equal, if not superior, to most works 
of the kind now extant. 

When the student has made himself 
completely master of the several de- 
clensions of nouns and pronouns, and 
of the conjugations of verbs, therein 
contained, he may proceed to commit 
to memory the leading rules of syntax, 
and omit, for the first time, the various 
subordinate exceptions thereto. To 
any one who is previously well ac- 
quainted with English grammar, the 
rules of Latin syntax will assame the 
character of the most perfect famili- 
arity, not only because of those gene- 
ral principles of this part of grammar 
which are common to most languages, 
but on account of that peculiar affinity 
in this respect prevailing between t 
English and Latin tongues, our ow 
syntax being for the most part derived 
from, and correspondent to, that of the 
latter language. * 

Juvenis should now procure a copy of 
the Colloquies of Corderius, accompa- 
nied by a translation, Englishand Latin 
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in opposite columns. This little book 
will familiarize him with many of the 
idioms of the Latin tongue, a point of 
considerable importance to beginners 
in the study of this language; and by 
the aid of Dr. Mant’s Parsing Index, 
or grammatical resolution of several 
of the colloquies of this book, will 
more fully exemplify and fix in his 
mind those rules of syntax he has pre- 
viously learned from his grammar. 
When the student bas made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the prin- 
cipal contents of this work, he may 
review his knowledge of the leading 
rules of syntax before acquired, and 
at the same timelearn the several sub- 
ordinate rules or exceptions that were 
at first omitted.—Juvenis having done 
this, may obtain Whittaker’s Exempla 
Propria, or Examples of the various 
Conjugations and Tenses of Verbs, 
and of the several Rules of Syntax, 
arranged under thcir respective heads. 
In this work, the learner is required to 
render the different forms of verbs, 
which are here put in English, iato 
Latin; and to restore the Latin words, 
in the examples under the rules of 
syntax, from their primitive form (in 
which they are here placed, to exer- 
cise the powers of the student) to their 
regular grammatical construction. In 
this way, the mind of the pupil will be 
thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of Latin grammar, and prepared to 
begin reading some of the easier clas- 
sic authors; perhaps the Fables of 
Phedrus, with a Translation and Pars- 
ing Table, will be most suitabie to the 
learner, in commencing the practice of 
construing Latin writers. 

The Lives of Cornelius Nepos may 
next be recommended to his atten- 
tion; then Eutropius’s Roman History, 
Sallust, Casar’s Commentaries, &c, 
each of which should be read at first 
with the aid of a literal translation. 
After these authors have become 

retty familiar to the student, he will 

repared to enter upon the study 
of the Latin poets, as Virgil, Martial, 
Horace, &c., most of which should be 
read first, with a literal, and then with 
a free or poetical version. To acquire 
@ copia verborum, a task of po small 
difficulty to those who are instructed 
in the usual way, the learner, in pro- 
ceeding through the above authors, 
should note down in a memorandum- 
book every word, with its meaning 
annexed, whose import he may not 
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have been. acquainted with. These 
words he should, at the close of each 
day’s reading, learn memoriter, and 
review at regular periods, that he may 
infix in his memory a vocabulary ready 
for every useful occasion.” By this 
mode of study, the pursuit of classical 
literature becomes easy and delight- 
ful; the learner perceives difficulties 
gradually vanish before him, and his 
labours to be rewarded at every step 
by the clear and progressive improve- 
meut which attends them. 

As to the time which may be neces- 
sary to attain a thorough knowledge 
of the language, it is not so easy to 
speak decisively; but I will venture 
to assert, that if the plan above re- 
commendexu be diligently pursued for 
two or three years, or, in conformity 
with the supposition of Juvenis, that 
if an hour only every day be sedulous- 
ly devoted to it for the same period, 
the learner will find himself to have 
acquired a fund of classical know- 
ledge, that will amply repay him for 
the time and pains bestowed upon it, 
and sufficient for every purpose of 
utility or science.—1 have been thus 
minute in answering the inquiry of 
your correspondent Juvenis, because 
I feel desirous to encourage the ac- 
quisition of useful learning, being per- 
suaded that, next to the principles of 
Christianity, nothing tends more to 
give a distaste for sensual and vicious 
pursuits, than the diffusion of liberal 
knowledge, and that ‘‘ingenuas didi- 
cisse fideliter artes, emollit mores, 
nec sinit esse feros.” — 


———— 
MANKS LOYALTY. 





Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. James 
Earl of Derby, to Lieut.-Gen, Ireton, (dur- 
ing the Civil Wars,) in answer to his Sum- 
mons to surrender the Isle of Man. 


“*Sir,—I received your letter with in- 
dignation, and with scorn return you 
this answer, that I cannot but wonder 
whence you should gather such hopes 
of me, that I should prove, like you, 
treacherous to my sovereign; since 
you cannot but be sensivle of the ma- 
nifest candour of my furmer actings 
in his late majesty’s service, from 
which principles of loyalty I am no 
wit departed. I scorn your proffer, 
I disdain your favour, I abhor your 
treason; and I am so far from deli- 
vering up this Isle to your advantage, 
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that I will keep it to the utmost of my 
wer to your destruction. 

“ Take this for your final answer, 
and forbear any other solicitation ; for 
if you trouble me with any more mes- 
sages of this nature, I will burn the 
paper, and hang the bearer. This is 
the immutable resolution, and shall 
be the undoubted practice, of him who 
counts it his chiefest honour to be his 
majesty’s most Joyal and dutiful sub- 
ject, “James Dersy.” 


eS 


Review EXTRAORDINAR Y.—The Loves 
of the Luminaries,a Poem. By Tom 
Ore. 8vo. pp. 148. Songman and 

- 1823. 


0. 





(This article has been in our possession seve- 
ral months. From its complexion, it ought 
to have appeared sooner; but a press of 
other matter has prevented iE.) 





Our poet, with his usual felicity, has 
chosen a subject, which at once dis- 
plays the excellence of his judgment, 
and an intimate acquaintance with his 
own powers. But we need not multi- 
ply words in the introduction of a 
work of Mr. Ore’s to the notice of the 
public; he being so well known, and 
his beauties so well appreciated by 
all. He tells us, in the preface, that 
his friend, Lord Iron, being about to 
publish a poem on the same subject, 
he thought proper to send his humble 
production into the world, to secure a 
little fame and admiration, before the 
risiag of the a luminary, which 
was to eclipse him altogether. Such 
humility and deference, we are sure, 
will not be overlooked by a discerning 
public. His lordship (if we may so 
far digress-4s to speak of him in this 
place) seems to have been roused to 
great exertion, by an emulation of the 
fertility of genius shewn in the volu- 
minous writings of the author of Wa- 
verley ; and he also seems determined 
to shew, that that writer does not mo- 
nopolize all the powers of invention. 
Hence so many tragedies, mysterious 
canes, brazen faces, libertines, and 
liberal publications; and all coming 
from the same pen, in so short a time, 
will qualify a little, the wonder excited 
by the multiplicity of the Scotch 
novels. 

His lordship’s “‘ Mysterious Cane” 
reminds us of a simile in Professor 
Porson’s description of a morning 
walk of the devil,— 





“* And backward and forward he switch’d bis 
long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane.” 


We think this comparison would suit 
no gentleman’s cane better than his 
lordship’s; especially if, as has some- 
times been represented, there be a 
sting attached to the tail in question. 
His “ Brazen-face’” wishes to per- 
suade us, out of pure friendship for 
that great character, that it was most 
unkind to place Napoleon in a com- 
fortable house, like some common re- 
tired tradesman; and that he would 
have been far better, chained in a dun- 
geon, as he would still have been 
great. His lordsbip judges poetically, 
as that situation would have farnished 
better materials for his poem. 

“* But to return” to our subject :—~ 
The Loves of the Luminaries is quite 
in the style of Tom Ore’s Lilly 
O‘ Rooke, excepting in the prose con- 
nections of the different stories. This 
poem’s stories, of which there are 
three, areconnected togetherin rhyme. 
Some songs, which are interspersed 
through the poem, strongly remind us 
of his “ Irish Maladies.” The two 
first stories are related by the respec- 
tive heroes of each; while the latter 
one is told in the author’s own person, 
having copied it from some ancient 
records, in the possession of the Cham 
of Tartary, to which, by some means, 
which he does not mention, he has 
had access.—(p. 103.) 

The first personage who relates his 
tale of love, is no other than the 
moon; but as we intend, at the close 
of our remarks, giving this. story en- 
tire, as a specimen of the poetry and 
merit of the work, of course it is not 
necessary to make an outline of it 
here. The luminary of the second 
story is the sun, who having always 
had a disposition to stare about him, 
and pry into and admire every thing, 
with his “ beamy eyes,” used to amuse 
himself, when the duties of his situa- 
tion allowed, 


“« Like a rope-dancer at Vauxhall, 

Without the least fear of a fall, 

Runaing along the strong, though thin. 
Threads which celestial spiders spin.”.—p. 38. 


We must remark here, that this idea 
is not quite so original as we would 
wish, for an author agen the 
powers of Tom Ore; it is evidently 
suggested by the following lines of 
one of the ancients, we forget which ;— 
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“ There was an old woman toss’d up in a 
blanket, 

Ninety-nine times as high as the moon, 

And in ber hand she carried a broom. 

‘ a woman, old woman, poate 

O where are you going so hig 

* To sweep the odleedie tress the sky.” 

Sol particularly admired the women 
of this earth, and at last by his nume- 
rous attentions, all performed incog. 
caused a beautiful young creature to 
fall so desperately in love with him, 
that she absolutely could not live 
without him ; and after invoking him 
to come in his real character, whether 
celestial or infernal, and abide with 
her, or take her with him to his hea- 
ven or hell, she did not care which, 
and falling into hysterics, he was obli- 
ged, for fear of losing her, to put off 

is red coat, or, in other words, his 
fiery jacket, and come and talk to her, 
assuring her of his great and unalter- 
able attachment. Likewise he had to 
satisfy her curiosity, by revealing to 
her all he knew about the stars, and 
the heavens, which was a great breach 
of trust; but, worst of all, according 
to her own desire, he hugged her with 
his burning clothes on, and, dreadful 
to relate, burnt her to ashes in the 
very act of kindness! After this ca- 
tastrophe, he was deprived, as a pun- 
ishment, of the power of again return- 
ing to his post, and a better qualified 
person was putin his place. The un- 
fortunate hero of the tale, at times; 
has tried to regain his situation; but 
not being able to rise beyond the 
clouds, has presented the appearance 
called the mock sun. He is doomed 
never to succeed, and to wander about 
as a meteor, though still large and 
bright enough to make us “ wink !”— 
As soon as this tale was ended, a 
female voice, accompanied by an in- 
strument, was heard singing a song, 
beginning— 
“ O come, my luminary-love, 
My planet-lord, come pray with me,” &c.— 

(p- 99.) 

The burden of it was, she had been 
trying to say her prayers, and found 
she could not, or do ought else, with- 
out him ; and begged ae would return, 
and make her comfortable again.— 
“* All started at the sound,” but chiefly 
the third young luminary, who quickly 
left his two companions, and went to 
his ‘‘ woman-love.” This luminary is 
Terrus, as our earth was then called. 
His story is the shortest of the three, | 
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and, compressed, is as follows:—He 
fell in love with a lass, and she with 
him: she continued pious, and so did 
he; and having married her honestly, 
his crime, not being so great as the 
crimes of his two fellows, was visited 
with lighter punishment. He and she 
were both doomed to continue here 
until the Jast day ; when, their conduct 
being good, he is to be restored to his 
former glory, and she with him. In 
the mean time, as they loved each 
other so dearly, they underwent a 
kind of reciprocal change at the de- 
luge; she was changed into the earth, 
or Terra, without any alteration in her 
sex, and he into the atmosphere, con- 
stantly attending her; making toge- 
ther, the “ only constant couple to be 
found.” 


«« And as they pass the planet stars, 

And comets in their fiery cars, 

Each turns, and casts his eye below, 

And calls to the others,‘ There they go.’” 

(p- 122.) 

A few words on the valuable notes 
appended to the volume. After a per- 
usal of them, we cannot but think 
Mr. Ore would have made an excellent 
theologian and divine: and but for the 
high character he sustains as a poet, 
we should be led to regret the loss of 
so intimate an acquaintance with the 
ancient fathers, and the, deep biblical 
criticism here displayed, to religion 
and the church. 

In none shall we find a better spe- 
cimen of this, than in his first note, 
and its semi-notes, page 126-7. Re- 
specting the passage of Scripture 
upon which the poem is founded, he 
says, “ The lights of heaven,’”’ which is 
the reading of the common translation, 
ought to be rendered, “‘ ths lights of 
the chandeliers, or candlesticks ;” so va- 
riously may the word “ heaven,” in the 
original, be translated. But we think 
he has gone rather too far, in allowing 
that reading of the passage to be ab- 
surd, which alone gives foundation to 
his poem; for we fear, that those old- 
fashioned persons, who cannot form 
any idea of good poetry, detached 
from reason and consistency, will not 
be disposed to appreciate so highly 
this performance of Mr. Ore’s, as, for 
the sake of justice, we would wish 
them to do. 

We proceed to give the extract we 
promised, with the introductory part 
of the poem, which shali conclude oar 
notice of this work :— 
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«Twas when the world was in its prime, 
When all the stars had eyes and ears, 

Of course their feelings were sublime, 
And, when they pleased, they left their 

spheres, 

And came amongst the clouds, and walked, 
Or flew like heads with pigeon’s wings, 

And to each other freely talked 
On politics, and various things. 


“ Alas! that such a thing should be, 
That stars should come no more and tell us 
Their thoughts, and come no more to see 
Our pretty girls, and make as jealous! 


“ One night three luminaries bright, 
Upon a large cloud’s hilly side, 
Sat talking of the worlds of light, 
And seemed much dissatisfied. 
Their carriage and superior gait, 
Shewed they were of a higher birth 
Than common brightnesses, whose fate 
Was ne’er detached from-this low earth. 
They'd all been larger once, and now 
Each other mournfally they told, 
How they had lost their wings, and how 
They had been tipt with silver and gold. 


“ The first that told his piteous tale 
Was least celestial of the three ; 
And not so big, by a great deal, 
As either of the others; he 
Was one of those inferior globes, 
Borrowing light to trim their robes, 
Servants in silver livery, 
Yet shining out most luminously. 


“ Then like a resurrection-man, 
That off with a dead body ran, 
His story down poor Lauus laid— 
A heavy subject, which oft made 
Him sigh and groan, and thas began :— 


«¢ © FIRST LUMINARY’S STORY. 


“* Far in the east, when the young moon— 

That’s I, that was—(he shook his head) 
Was not a she, which, ha! too soon 

It has become—well, as I said, 

When the young moon was not a she, 

And night was very well content, 
As, O I wish that I could be! 

Without petticoat government. 
One night, t wore no coronet, 

But, bright as e’er I could array it, 
I had my head with glory set, 

And look’d so well, I’ll ne’er forget, 

Tho’ I say it that should not say it. 
Around I look’d well pleased that night, 
And saw, O sweet bat fatal sight! 

A lovely maiden, in a tab, 

Scrubbing, as hard as she could scrub, 
Or rather, bathing her sweet self ; 

The soap, hard by, was on a shelf. 


“ «Tt was a strange employment then, 
But, as she told me afterward, 

She chose to do it, when the men 
Were gone to bed; and in the yard, 

Because no window, whereby scandal 
Might meddle, could o’erlook ber there, 
And weather being warm and fair, 

It saved her too th’ expense of candle. 


“* Her bath-tab had been newly painted, 
And my delighted beams were sent, 

When with its bright wet rim acquainted, 
Back into the far firmament. 





As she still partially stooped down, 

4 bird’s-eye view but saw her crown, 
Which seen, I thought of Saturn yonder, 
That in a hoop delights to wander; 

Her head, the globe; a beauteous thing! 
Aad the tub-rim the shining ring. 


** « She had not seen me yet, and lest 
eh ney should be embarrassing, 
eluctant from the sight so blest, 

Myself behind a cloud I hid, 
And instantly, as I had guess’d, 
Her beauteous face she upward turned, 
Which soon with barning blashes burned, 
When she beheld me, as I slid 
From my retreat to view that face 
So lovely, and as round’s my own: 
Again I took to my biding-place, 
For she again cast her eyes down. 
Still as I look’d, she look’d, and then 
Each turn’d away the face again, 
Like playing at bo-peep with one 
Another; till, at length, upon 
My looking out, ah! she was gone. 


«« «T was so charm’d, I clean forgot 
My daty to illume the world ; 

I thought not bat of that sweet spot, 
T’approach which, t my wings uafarl'd. 
To me there were but two worlds known— 

The one, that beauteous tub, where shy, 

And beantifal, I saw her—I— 

Yes, where J saw her, I alone: 

I was myself the other world. 

I said [ had my wings anfarl’d 

To make descent, so I flew down. 

The house stood some few miles from town, 

With open country all about: 

As she was dressing, at the door 
I waited minutes two, or more, 

Before my —— maid came oat. 
She seem’d at first a bit surprised ; 
But decently apologized’ 
For being so long as she had been, 
And not being able to ask me in. 
Bat in good truth, I dare not venture, 
*T would barst a paanch like mine to enter. 
At once my basiness to her breaking, 

‘ My dear,’ says I, with passion rife, 
« My woman-love, thou art the making 

Of a sweet, handsome, pretty wife. 
My light in this dim world ! my star! 

y sun, my moon, I’Ji marry thee! 

And be with you where’er you are, 

This dim world then most bright will be.’ 


« ¢ She did'nt blash, she did’nt smile, 
‘ I fear, good Mr. Moon,’ she said, 
* You’ve come along way, many a mile, 
To little purpose ; I’m afraid 
My words your dreams of bliss will spoil, 
For I intend to die a maid. 
Besides, were I inclined to wed, 
You’re far too big a man for me; 
If, in your way, you chanced to tread 
On me, you'd crash me dreadfully. 
And more than that, you sometimes wear 
A pair of horns, which, those who s¢e, 
Would say, your wife had placed them there, 
Then what would e think of me? 
’Tis true I have admired ea, sir, 
Fall often, when you’ve been above ; 
And saw no glory lovelier 
Than your’s; but never thought your love 
Would fix on me. I loved you then, 
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But as a moon, and do so still ; 

Not as the women love the men, 
Knowing they are beloved again, 

The same their feelings, and their will, 
But as a decent, generous‘wight, 
Hanging your lanthorn out at night, 

To scare away foul fiend and ghost, 

And guard our heads from wall and post.— 
You need not offer a reply— 

I'll live a maid, a maid [’ll die.’ 

Thus said, she vanish’d as before, 

As swift as thought, and shut the door. 


«« ¢ My feelings, if you’ve felt the same, 
Were very violent, yon may guess ; 
The saucy minx was mach to blame, 
But still I could not love her less. 
My love burnt so, I feared the flame 
ould have come through, and singed my 
dress. 
Not caring how I went, I came 
To a public house, where was a dame, 
‘Who seem’d to pity my distress. 
Grief had so much reduced my fat, 
That I could manage to squeeze in ; 
And there, all wo-begone, I sat, 
And order’d half-a-pint of gin. 
I heard a noise up-stairs, but that, 
They told me, was a dance; a party 
of oung folk, who were full of chat, 
nd life, and frolicsome, and hearty. 


«¢ The mistress kindly introduced 

Me to them, to divert my pain ; 
I tried all means to be excused 

From dancing, bat I tried in vain: 
They’d have me up, though grown so thin, 
And with an overplus of skin, 
Which constantly about did flap, 
Just like unto a cow’s dew-lap ; 
And which, among such merry folk, 
Brought on me many a squib and joke. 
One, and it stang me like an adder, 
Compared me to a half-blown bladder! 


«¢ ¢ But how was my heart eased when there 

I saw my beauteous, charming fair! 

Her extra cleansing and her washing, 
Were preparation for this feast ; 

And she was far more spruce and dashing, 
Than any, I thought so at least. 

And O the bliss it was to me 

To be in her sweet company ! 

And, when the feast to an end had come, 

To take her—aye, to take her home! 


4«¢ O why are not poor planets born 
As blind as puppies are? or why 
Are there not lasses to adorn 
Us nearer home, in our own sky? 
*T would save us mahy a weary tramp, 
‘Through clouds and fogs descending damp ! 


«« ¢T took her home, though I bad drank 

4 erat 0 o- ae or oo 
rough grief, own in so fall, 

I had to tug, and steak, and pall 

Myself most desperately about, 

Ere I could manage to squeeze out. 

‘Though bruised my sites, and very sore, 

Though sometimes rolling o’er “x | o’er, 
And staggering like a week-old calf, 

At last we safely reach’d the door. 

I put again the question to her, 
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*O will marry me, my life?’ 
Says she, You're mad Pat least, you're half; 


I’m sare, F’ll never be your wife.’ 
‘ Well, give me just one kiss,’ says I, 

: And will say the hocus x 
Which we say, when we wish to fly 
Back to our station in the sky, 

To put our light in its true focus.’ 
*O yes,’ says she,‘ O yes, O yes? 
I'll give to thee a kiss, a kiss! 

If you, although you smell of gin, 
Your hocus pocus will begin.’ 


«* ¢ J got my kisses, and pronounced 

My ‘ Presto,’ that I might begone; 
And you may think, how my heart bounced, 
When she apon the spell-word pounced, 

And call’d it out, ere I had done. 

It thrice pronounced required to be ; 
But she had so astonish’d me, 

That ere I said it thrice, she rose; 
And, as a tortoise, that would dwell 
Wholly within his shelt’ring shell, 

Draws in his limbs and nose ; 

Her head and limbs retired into 
Her body, which to a globe distended, 
As to my vacant sphere ’t ascended, 
Rotund, and swift as a balloon! 

Till having got up to the blue, 

It halted there, a bright, and new, 
And beaatiful, and perfect moon! 


«¢* Once, as she went, she tarn’d about, 
To see how I the trick could relish ; 
And I looked simple ’enough, no doubt, 


| I can’t think that she tarned to flout, 


Or langh at me, ’twould seem so h-llish. 
And don’t suppose, I did not try 
To name the spell again, and fly ; 

I tried, and cried, and cried, and tried; 
But doubly tried, and cried, in vain: 

No longer buoyant, I was tied, 
Like any monkey in a chain, 
And forced below here to remain. 


*¢ From that sad time, I fell away 

So fast, my skin again grew slack, 

And, hanging round me like a sack, 
Made me quite unfit to be seen in’t, 
Which was, you know, most inconvenient; 

And cashless, having not a friend, 

For who is such a perfect novice, 
thinks he has, when oat of office, ) 

Who'd money either give or lend ;— 
For all these reasons puttogether, _ 

I sold it to a man for leather. 
As vapour, long confined within 
A bottle,* ’scapes, not caring how; 
I careless issued from my skin, 
And found myself—what I am now !}’ ” 
(p- 1 to 28.) 


We have only to add here, that the 
obscure remnant of a tale, which we 
have often heard, called, “ the man in 
the moon,” alludes to this story. 





* The bottles of the ancients were made of 
skins, or leather, the reader will recollect. _ 

t From the very vapoury character of this 
gentleman, we may conclude, he is likewise of 
the meteoric order, 
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ON JUDGING FROM FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCES. 

We are all disposed to form our opi- 
nions from first appearances; and, 
therefore, it is indispensably requisite 
to guard against any mistakes to 
which by hasty judgments we are so 
much exposed. Youthis particularly 
prone to this error, from their want of 
reflection, experience, and knowledge 
of the world. They are naturally 
pleased with what is strikingly agree- 
able, and do not reflect, that the worst 
of persons and things assume a pleas- 
ing exterior, that they may conceal 
those points of deformity which, if 
known, would exclude them from the 
esteem of those whose approbation 
they wish to secure. 

The plunderer assumes the garb of 
honesty, and exclaims with warmth 
against the baseness of those, who, 
while they lull their victims into se- 
eurity by professions of friendship, 
deprive them of their property, or 
good name. Many a vice, upon first 
sight, appears an innocent pleasure, 
and thas deceived, we drink deep of 
the poisonous stream, before we dis- 
cover the danger into which our blind 
and hasty choice has plunged as.— 
Some vices, like the painted butterfly, 
tempt our pursuit: but seize the prize, 
and the charm is broken; the alluring 
colours are lost in the grasp. 

Were we always to act as impelled 
by first appearances, we should fre- 
quently be led astray. The corrupter 
of hearts advances the most plausible 
motives for every action, and con- 
ceals, with scrupulous care, the slight- 
est deviation from virtue, and thus 
the unreflecting are caught in his 
toils. The sudden fame of one said to 
possess very superior knowledge in 
the arts or sciences, often deceives the 
unthinking, who, adopting without re- 
flection the general opinion, are car- 
ried away with the stream ; but they 
shortly discover that the object of un- 
limited applause is wothing but an 
impostor. Thus we see that there 
are numerous evils into which we are 
liable to fall, by forming opinions 
from first appearances; and it must 
be admitted, that the judgment of that 
person can never be much respected, 
who places an undue confidence in 
them. 

_ As there is much personal danger 
in trusting to favourable opinions, 

No, 59.—Vo..V. 
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formed at first sight, so there is great 
want of charity in imbibing prejudi- 
cial ones. We should therefore en- 
deavour to defer forming any, till time 
and opportunity enable us to make a 
just decision : and the almost univer- 
sal fallacy of judgments hastily form- 
ed, must convince every one of the 
importance of this caution. 


i 
HANERYDD TO HIS SWORD. 


(A Fragment—in Imitation of Ossian. ) 


“Come, thou destroyer of heroes, 
come from thy gloomy sheath!” said 
the dark-brow’d son of Jestin. ‘ Let 
me grasp thy strong hilt for the battle, 
thou protector of the hearths of my 
fathers! Be thou in the hand of 
Hanerydd, what the sharp sickle is to 
the ripened corn, in the garden of 
Wallia, Siluria! Firmest of friends! 
when the light-winged jav’lins fail’d 
me, and the steel-capt spear was 
Splinter’d; still, still wast thou true 
to my grasp. Thou art dear to my 
soul, as the graves of my sires; the 
strong-built prisons of darkness.— 
Thou art fair.to me, as the night to 
the bard, when the moon pours down 
her shining light on the still surface 
of the deep lake, and silvers it over, 
and the roaring of ocean is silent.— 
Thou art welcome to my sight, as the 
golden beams of morning to th® wea- 
ried centinel, who has long been ex- 
pecting their coming, while pacing in 
darkness his appointed round. 

* Invincible still mayst thou prove, 
as when erst thou torest from its lofty 
station, the victorious raven of Hela, 
as it floated on high mid the tamult of 
shields, on the banks of the hoarse 
sounding Severn! Easy ’tis to dis- 
tinguish thy track, thro’ the ranks of 
the warriors of Woden and Thor! 
For dreadful, deadly, and wide is the 
opening thou makest. 

** At thy coming, the eagle beholds 
thee with pleasure, and shakes his 
broad pinions for joy,—while he soars 
in the regions of air; and the raven 
croaks aloud his harsh note of de- 
light; while the vulture proclaims 
thee his friend. Come, then, thou 
brand of destruction! Tho’ now thou 
art bright as the rays of the radiant 
one, yet soon must thy lustre be hid- 
den in the red smoking gore of the 
omen. And at even, in the banquet 
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of victory, where the mead cup circles 
to enliven the lovers of danger, who 
shrunk not from the charge of the 
falchion,—thou shalt be extoll’d for 
thy actions by the harp, and the voice 
of the minstrel; when thy brightness 
will be departed, and even the crim- 
son of slaughter be lost; for murky 
and dark will'thy hue be, as the thun- 
der cloud which rests on the brow of 
the high hill, ere it scatters around 


desolation. 
os ¥* 


* * * 


“ Soon, soon shall we hear the 
sounding shields, like the rolling of 
thunders, mid the echoing hills of 
Mérmynydd—Hark! hark! ’tis the 
signal for slaughter! Then on, my 
companions in danger! for conquest 
and glory are ours!” 


May 16th, 1823. 
ne 
ON DOMESTIC FELICITY. 


Domestic felicity cannot be equalled 
in the whole roand of enjoyments of 
which men are perpetually in the pur- 
suit. It is the greatest, because the 
most rational; the sweetest, because 
those whom we love are partakers of 
it; whether it be communicated to us 
in the conversation of the hoary and 
venerable grandsire, the endearments 
of the parent, or the reciprocal ex- 
change of fraternal sentiments of 
heartfelt affection. 

In vain is such satisfaction to be 
sought after, when encircled with 
strangers, or engaged in parties of 
pleasure from home. The playhouse 
cannot yield it; our walks will be 
solitary, and our business itself, if 
domestic bliss be unrelished, will 
prove nothing but toilsome and dis- 
agreeable. 

Hence does the aspiring soldier 
comfort himself, under the various 
hardships of his profession, with the 
anticipation that one day there will be 
a period to his toil, when he shall re- 
treat with honour from the more dan- 
gerous employment of war, to enjoy 
the peaceful moments of a domestic 
life. Neither poverty can taint its fe- 
licity when relished with content, nor 
affluence arrogate its situation when 
enjoyed with humility. The rigid 
looks of adversity are dared where 
innocence resides; and prosperity, 
with her allaring promises of happi- 
wess, despised, when her fickle nature 


is discovered by the sharp penetration 
of the cautious -peasant. 

Irus was obliged to confess that 
domestic happiness exceeded every 
other pleasure in the world, because 
he esteemed his poverty his greatest 
glory, and declared he never felt its 
weight because he kept it a secret. 
The troubles and cares of a public 
life are often found by experience to 
be the parents of many anxious hours, 
and to banish those peaceful moments 
from the breast of a prince, which the 
meanest beggar can enjoy. 

The conduct of a people, and the 
management of an army, though to 
the outward spectator they promise 
the greatest pleasures, will never be 
blest with the innocent amusements 
of a quiet, serene, and tranquil life. 

Jan. 14, 1823. 

tie. aeeeee 
CATHOLIC MIRACLES, 


Tue age in which we live, though re- 
markable for scepticism, is not with- 
out its pretensions to miracles, many 
of which draw largely on the common 
stock of credulity. Among the quacks 
of the present day, Prince Hohenlohe 
stands in the foremost rank, and few 
besides those who are tinctured with 
heresy will presume to question the 
reality of his performances. There 
can be little doubt that he will be ca- 
nonized hereafter; and the wonders 
accomplished at his shrine, may per- 
haps rival those for which the tomb 
of Thomas 4 Becket was once so cele- 
brated ; though it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that any will exceed in truth 
the following fact .— 

Bishop Cadmus of Bellay, although 
he had not much esteem for the monk- 
ish gentry, was induced to accede to 
the pressing solicitations of the Fran- 
ciscans of his diocese, to pronounce a 
panegyric on their patron saint. This 
arduous task he executed in ‘the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

** Admire, O Padres, the superlative 
greatness of your saint! His mira- 
cles surpass even those of the Son of 
God. Our Saviour, with five loaves 
and three fishes, fed only five thousand 
men during one day; but St. Francis, 
with nothing more than a yard of coarse 
linen, has nourished for four centuries, 
day after day, upwards of fifty thousand 
idle and useless beings, making the 





industrious and the honest subservi- 
ent to its miraculous influence !” 
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In trath, ’tdid smack o’ claith that’s black, 
POETRY. That fear’t the church's fa’, man, 
Gif they wha sud its head uphaad, 
IRVING AND THE CRITICS. Rin to the kirk awa’, man. 
cee IX. 
1. Then a’ the squad o’ scribblers bad, 
WHEN Irvine bright, first cam to light, Whase matter had rin law, man, 
Frae Caledonia, man, Up-heapit dirt, wi’ mind to start, 
Sae weel he pleas’d, the hale town squeez’d As meikle’s they could thraw, man. 
Into his chapel sma’, man. An’ hard they toilt to hae him fyl’t, 
An’ frae the west the gentry press’d, But still he scorn’d them a’, map, 
Baith lord, an’ duke, an’ a’, man, The gibbet grim, they meant for him, 
In chaise, an’ coach, wi’ swift approach, Stretch’d their ain necks, like Ha-man. 
Like flocking to a shaw, man. X. 
Il. An eldritch phiz, misnamed his, 
An’ frae the south an’ north, a fouth Eneugh to scaur a craw, man, 
O’ doctors o’ the law, man, They hae to sell, like Cleots frae h—I, 
Av’ motley tribes o’ learned scribes, Exceptin’ o’ the claw, man. 
A searching for a flaw, man. Its girnin’ spite, depicted right, 
Then sic a push, an’ sic a crush, (To ane I’se wadger twa, —_ 
Nae gettin’ in at a’, man! The staumrel’s teak frae his ain leuk, 
An’ nae respect, however deck’d, An’ in the glass did draw, man. 
Bat shouther’d to the wa’, man. XI. 
Il. But ither chiels, upo’ their heels, 
Then was it nam’d, an’ quick proclaim’d, (My biessin’ on their fa’, man! ) 
A ticket ye maun shaw, man, Stept forth wi’ truth, an’ stapt their mouth, 
Or outby wait, till ae we gate, An’ lock’d their lyin’ jaw, man. 
For stap-gaps wide we thraw, man; They prov’d themsels respectables, 
Whiik ditise buit the folks on foot, AD in the foremost raw, man, 
Wha had nae carriage braw, man, The Lon’on Mag. took up the flag, 
An’ could na get at a ticket, An’ heez’d it owre them a’, man. 
But gar’t gae fash’d awa’, man. XII. 
Iv. An’ thou, braw man! frae Scotia’s lan’, 
Nae chiel is he o’ talents wee, The manly cause o’ a’, man, 
Sic crowds o’ folk to draw, man ; Still «« bring owre hip, wi’ sturdy” grip, 
An’ gin ye hear him ance, nae fear ‘* The hammer” o’ the law, man. 
But him ye’se dub a braw man. An’ sud they pit their fingers, bit 
There might ye see owre ane M. P. An’ never fear them a’, man ; 
An’ mony a daintie raw, man, An’, i’ their tarns, their red-hot airns 
O’ lasses fine, wha gae to shine, O’ malice ye’se beat sma’, man. 
An’ weel-earn’d praise bestaw, man. XIII. 
Vv. The figures strong, that leave thy tongue, 
An’ Canning great, wi’ shiny pate, (Their number is na sma’, man,) 
Nae soil for weeds to graw, man ! The music meet, when thou does, sweet, 
An’ Lierpool, wow! wi’ pouthery pow, The gospel trumpet blaw, man, 
As white as ony snaw, man. Shall give thee fame, abroad, at hame, 
Glib-gabbet Brougham, an’ pryin Hume, ’Spite those wha thee misca’, man ; 
Wad tell ye at a thraw, man, Thy wheat shall stan’, when the great fan 
How mony stood, an’ sat fu’ rade, Faffs a’ their caff awa’, man. 
Coost up by sax times twa, man. London, Oct. 13, 1823. *™M.* 


vi. 
An’ Sussex good, 0’ royal blood, a al 
An’ York himsel’, I saw, man ; ON PEACE.—By Joun Gorton. 
Wi’ mony more, o’ worth an’ lore, 
An’ some pe worth a straw, man. W Hose beauteous form is this, whose heav’aly 
An’ then baith saunt and sinner join’t : 


e visage 
To big a chapel braw, man ;— Is thas ‘saffus’d with smiles, around whose 
An’ ilk chiel rans wi’ unds an’ punds, vesture 
Maist fechtin i’ the ha’, man! Ethereal zephyrs play, whose glorious presence 
vil. A thousand peerless graces seem to wait? 
Sic goins on, stirr’d up anon Loveliest of lovely spectacles, ’tis Peace, 
The Grub-street classes a’, man, The meek-ey’d goddess in her native softness. 
An’ paragrapbs, in place o° puffs, How cheerly looks she, by her train attended 
Forthcoming were na slaw, man. Mild-beaming hope, exhilarating joy, 
An’ then the Times strack up the chimes— | And buxom plenty; ’tis th’ angelic maid 
“« He’s cuif as weeil ’s jackdaw, man ; So often wish'd and sigh’d for, but in vain. 


” 


An’ ye wha gang to hear his twang And dost thou, then, sweet fascinating aymph, 
. 


Are fools an’ asses a’, man. So much mispriz’d, rejected, and disdain 
Vill. As thou for years unmeritted hast been, 
Some this forenent th’ Establishment, Dost thou forgive the sons of men thy wrongs ? 
As its ain wark, did thraw, man; Thou surely dost, and art benignly come 
An’ said, the claith was up in wrath, To minister thy balm, and heal the wounds 
An’ did the braid cloot shaw, man. Of an exhausted empire ; at thy mandate 
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t to flight, and hideous war 
is falchion and his bloody 





Bale discora’s 
Has dropp’d 


spear. ‘ 
The clam’rous trumpet, the load dram, shrill 


e, 

The noisy cymbals, clashing swords and lances, 

The thund’ring ord’nance, have their clang 
resign’d 

To gentler sounds,—to the ceed pom hum 

Of busy commerce—to the jocand strains 

Of husbandry : the shuttle, flail, and plough 

Have ev’ry warlike instrament supplanted. 

Thy. work this is alone, and thus thou differ’st 

From the wide-wasting fiend, that loves to 
feast 

On human misery: a thousand woes, 

Caus’d by this fatal enemy of man, 

Thy lenient hand has stay’d. No wife, no 
maiden, 

Need mourn a busband’s or a lover’s absence 

Or death, thro’ battle, now. No friendless 
orphan 

(A tender stem torn from its native root) 

Need weep a slaughter’d sire. May tuneful 
poets 

Rise emulous, and with each other vie 

In celebrating thee! May youths and virgins 

Wreath garlands to thy praise! Kind bene- 
factress ! 

Now dost thou view them practise unannoy’d 

Their sports and industry. Daughter of Heav’n, 

Of lineage true, thy faithfal self we see, 

And not thy counterfeit, as more than once 

Has been fallacious known. Thou bear’st the 
stamp 

Of authenticity. Oh! that thy influence 

Thro’ ages may endure, that no fell hate 

— other realms may sparn thy friend- 
ship) 

May be cogeudin’d in the womb of time, 

To draw from Albion thy perpetual sway. 


—— 
CREATION. 


«« When the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


WHEN Nature, rising from chaotic night, 
Acting in concert with her Maker’s will, 
Emerg’d from darkness into powerful light, 
be shew’d his wisdom, and creative 
skill ; 
When planets, starting with a secret spring, 
First roll’d in order with this beauteous 
sphere, ‘ 
Forming in heav’n’s expanse a widen’d ring, 
To tell the seasons, and divide the year; 
‘When comets sweeping round the starry plains, 
Roaming thro’ fields of wide-extended space, 
Receiv’d the Almighty’s order, which con- 
strains 
Them to push onward to their destin’d place ; 
When rivers rose from out their wat’ry bed, 
To cheer and animate the verdant grass, 
Omit gay flowers to deck the dewy mead, 
And breathing harmony in every place; 
When all the feather’d tribes which float in air, 
Wing’d their glad flight to catch the solar 


ray, 
Pouring their notes to Him who plac’d them 
there, 
To bask amidst the cheering beams of day ; 





When ocean’s inmates from their Maker’s hand 
First plough’d the glassy surface of the deep, 
Cutting the liquid waves at his command, 
Or on its bosom to disport and sleep ; 
When all the beasts that tread this solid mass, 
Leap’d into being at His sov’reign nod, 
Stretching their sight these wide domains 
across, 
Confess’d the presence of th’ omniscient God ; 
When man endow’d with reason crown’d the 
whole, 
Perfect and pure from his Creator came, 
Gifted with powers of body, and a soul 
Stamp’d with the godhead which adorn his 


name ;— 
Then might the sons of God exult for joy, 
And morning stars together sweetly sing, 
Creation was their theme, and melody 
Tun’d their glad hearts, and swept each 
noble string. 
Londly they sang rich anthems to his praise, 
Viewing His work that shone with graceful 


ue, 
Praising their God in all his varied ways, 
Their God of excellence, wise, just, and true, 
Sing on, ye choirs of angels, as ye fly 
Thro’ yon wide vault of everlasting light, 
Where sits Jehovah thron’d above the sky, 
With Judah’s Lion cloth’d in matchless 


might; 
Where be shall sit extending his domain 
From shiv’ring Iceland, to the torrid zone, 
Till he the kingdoms of this world regain, 
And all bow down the Conqueror to own. 
Then saints shall rise all glorious from the tomb, 
And hail Messiah in the clouds of heav’n; 
Death, the grim m¢harch, fail with terror down, 
And to bis native hell by God be driv’n. 


Manchester, July 12, 1822. W.ELP. 
ee 


FARE THEE WELL. 


« Ah! crael Heaven, that made no cure for 
love.” DRYDEN’s VIRGIL. 


Fare thee well, sweet girl, for ever,— 
Farewell hopes which late were bright; 

O that those our persons sever 
Could th’ affections disunite! 

Since all earthly bliss is fleeting, 
Would this heart was made of stone, 

Which, though broken, yet is beating, 
Beating still for thee alone ! 

Whilst it throbs, a lover’s anguish 
Deep within conceal’d mast lie ; 

Long as life it there may languish, 
But till death can never die. 

Oft my soul will seek to borrow— 
Rest from torment, ease from pain, 

Bat mast see each rising morrow, 
Bring an aching heart again! 

And at each poor weak endeavour 
To repel corroding care, 

Feel that dreadful thought for ever 
Gnawing like a vulture there. 

Mach too busy recollection 
Will present a happier day— 

See, in painful retrospection, 
Joys for ever pass’d away. 

Now we must, like those who travel, 
Diff’rent roads thro’ life pursue; 
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May each stage to thee unravel 
Some delightful scene to view! 
But when time has far remov’d thee, 
Wilt thou not against thy will 
Think of him who long has lov’d thee,— 
Pity him who loves thee still? 
Fancy then shall see thee trying 
Inward sorrow to conceal, 
Oft methinks shall hear thee sighing 
O’er the wounds thou canst not heal. 
Peace, my dearest—cease repining, 
This prophetic eye can see 
Providence is yet designing 
Future happiness for thee. 
Then for what I feel I care not, 
Welcome, sorrow—come, despair ; 
Grief is gladness—death I fear not— 
Answer’d is my fervent pray’r. 
Fare thee well! May some kind spirit, 
Hov’ring o’er thee, guard thee still, 
Make thee truest peace inherit, 
Safely guide from ev’ry ill. 
Solid bliss to thee discover, 
Till the solemn fan’ral knell 
Tells for thee his care is over— 
Tolls a final “* Fare thee well!” 


— 
THE WANDERER. 


OncE happy and light as the air, 
My heart and affections were free ; 
Life appear’d in perspective as fair 
And as bright as a vision could be. 


Bat, ah! how delusive and vain 

The most flourishing prospect below ; 
As each beautiful tint has its stain, 

So each pleasure is mingled with woe. 


I have built on too airy a spot— 
On a basis too frequently cleft ; 

O where now is the structure? Ah! nought 
Bat a beautiful ruin is left! 


Th’ illusions of childhood and youth 
Too soon are receding from view, 

And the stern chilling maxims of trath 
Make me bid those blest visions adieu. 


Why should I for happiness gaze 
Where I know it can never abound ? 

Since this earth is too barren a place 
For this fanciful good to be found. 


Ihave sought it on every hand— 

Much too fondly a creature have lov’d ; 
Now I traverse the sea and the land, 

And all means bat too futile have prov’d. 


Then whither—to whom shall I fly 
To fill up the vacuum I feel? 
O can I no cordial apply 
Which the heart that is broken can heal? 


Shall I never find ease from my pains— 
Ob! is there no hearer of prayer ?— 
Yes—the throne of the Highest remains, 
And the God of my fathers is there. 


Well I know that wherever I roam 
I shall be by His providence blest ; 
He shall find for the wanderer a home, 
And will give to the weary a rest. 


Deal, 


ee 





THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 
By the late Dr. DARWIN. 


DuLt Atheist! could a giddy dance 
Of atoms lawless harl’d, 

Constract so wonderfal, so wise, 
So harmoniz’d a world? 

“a do not Arab’s driving sands, 
The sport of ev'ry storm, 

Fair freighted fleets, the child of chance, 
Or gorgeous temples, form? 

Presamptuous wretch, thyself survey, 
That leper fabric scan ; 

Tell me from whence th’ immortal dust, 
The god, the reptile man? 

Where wert thou when this pop’lous earth 
From chaos burst its way, 

When stars exulting sung the morn, 
And hail’d the new-born day? 

What, when the embryo speck of life, 
The miniature of man, © 

Nurs’d in the womb, its slender form 
To stretch and swell began? 

Say, didst thou warp the fibre woof? 
Or mould the sentient brain? 

The _— stretch, the living nerve? 
Or fill the purple vein? 


Didst thou then bid the bounding heart 
Its endless toil begin; 

Or clothe in flesh the hardening bone, 
Or weave the silken skin? 

Who bids the babe to catch the breeze, 
Expand its panting breast, 


And with impatient hands, untaaght, 
The milky rill arrest? 

Or who, with unextinguish’d love, 
The mother’s bosom warms, 

Along the ragged path of life 
To bear it injuer arms? 

A God! a God! the wide earth shonts ; 
A God! the heavens reply ; 

He moulded in his palm the world, 
And hung it in the sky. 

“ Let as make man!”—With beauty clad, 
And health in every vein ; 

And reason thron’d upon bis brow, 
Step’d forth majestic man. 

Around he turns his wondering eyes, 
All natare’s works surveys; 

Admires the earth! the skies! himself! 
And tries his tongue in praise. 

Ye bills and vales! ye meads and woods ! 
Bright sun, and glittering stars ! 

Fair creatures, tell me, if you can, 
From whence, and what I am? 

What parent power, all great and good, 
Do these around me own? 

Tell me, Creation, tell me how 
To adore the vast Unknown. 


i 


LIFE. 


Lire, like a river, bears along 
Our fleeting joys, nor tarrieth long 
’Mongst things of time below ; 
Swiftly it glides along the vale, 
Sweeping its course, whilst ev'ry gale 
Conspires to make it flow 
To that eternal sea, to which we all must go. 
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SONNET TO THE DEITY, 


Occasioned by reading ‘‘ Thoughts on the Inr- 
destructibility and Eternity of Matter.”— 
Imperial Magazine, col. 111. 


« God hath spoken once ; twice have I heard 


this, that power belongeth unto God.” 
Davip. 


O Tuou, at whose behest the passive light 
Obsequious sprang from the dark caves of 
ht! 

Thou speak’st, and, lo! each animated frame 

Assum’d. its form, and into being came! 

Old Chaos heard, and, trembling at thy word, 

Acknowledg’d Thee as Universal Lord. 

All live and move, and are sustain’d by thee, 

That tread the earth, and range the boundless 
sea! 

And e’en when empires fail, and states decay, 

Rocks decompose, and mountains melt away ; 

When orb on orb consumes, and world on 
world, 

And all creation’s in combustion burl’d, 

Thou wilt unmov’d the wreck of time survive ; 

Tho’ nature’s self expires, her God shall live. 


St. Austell, Cornwall. JOHN. 
—— 


THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 


WHEN once sin’s blighting worm cuts thro’ 
The clefts that shelter beauty’s flow’r, 

Its future moments are but few, 
Are scarcely rounded to an hour ; 

The light of beav’n, and breath, and dew 
Alike its gracefulness devour. 


The very stem it lately grac’d, 
The blighted bad shakes from its spray, 
The worm that first its bloom disgrac'd 
Waits not to mark its slow decay ; 
But like the wild bee comes to taste 
And steal its sweets, then wings away. 


I 


THOUGHTS ON TIME, AND SIMPLE 
DURATION. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—It would seem the province of 
age to reflect, that of youth to antici- 
pate. The strange occurrences of life 
which have happened under the eye 
of the man advanced in years, and in 
the commencement, course, or termi- 
nation of which, he had more or less 
actively figured, gather importance in 
his mind from retrospection, and are 
esteemed by him, in proportion as 
they are admired by others. I have 
known a few special events of an old 
man’s life form the standard by which 
he judged of other men’s opinions ; 
and although possessed of a suflici- 
ently strong and enlightened mind to 
be pronounced beyond the pale of 
siljiness, still, these most generally 





formed the subject of his discourse; 
and while he could arrest the atten- 
tion of others, to listen to his tale, and 
contemplate past events, he regarded 
every mental excursion on the subject 
of futurity, as an unhandsome denial 
of the superiority, if not a mockery, of 
his experienced wisdom. 

The young man, on the other hand, 
whose mind has no knowledge of the 
past, but whatis furnished by history, 
and no personal vanities arising from 
retrospection, to gratify, feels that it 
is only in the future where his portion 
lies. The elements of his constitution 
are brimful of vigour and animation, 
accumulated from infancy to manhood. 
The faculties of his mind are yet un- 
tamed by deep disappointment, and 
dear-bought experience has not yet, by 
dispersing the phantoms of expecta- 
tion, disciplined him to a judicious 
line of conduct. His animal spirits 
having the chief command of his intel- 
lect, too often inflate him with vain 
hope of future eminence, the effects of 
which it is frequently not difficult to 
discover in the folly of his conduct in 
after life, while his whole attention is 
devoted to the destiny of his future 
years. He can laugh at the old man 
who attempts to rivet his ear with the 
detail of some ordinary event, which 
may never again happen during his 
days, although respect for the hoary 
head may teach him to abstain from 
an avowed declaration of dislike to its 
verbosity. 

Thus it will pretty clearly appear, 
that the hobby-horse of age is fondly 
to dwell on the events of the past; 
while the pegasus of youth is, to anti- 
cipate and grasp at the future. 

But what else is the former, or what 
the latter, but equal ratios of that in- 
terminable duration, whose existence 
man only knows, by its capability of 
adaptation to the finiteness of his 
mind, or the changeful transactions of 
his life? What does the profound idea 
of unceasing duration teach, when con- 
trasted with the mutability and uncer- 
tainty of every hour, but the tremen- 
dous importance of the minutest part 
of a second? The idea of a moment’s 
existence, compared with the longest 
duration of time, stamps it with a 
great and confounding grandeur.— 
Ages have rolled on; duration has 
continued to be; the world and the 
planets have undeviatingly described 
their respective circuits ; yet, to the 
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contemplative mind, nature’s placid 
continuity seems to have had its com- 
posure undisturbed. The same still 
lapse of time continues steady and 
unbroken, except in the ideas and 
arrangements of mortality. Day and 
night, to mortal sense, bring with them 
the distinctions of light and darkness; 
the succession of the seasons pro- 
duces their respective changes on the 
aspect of the animal and vegetable 
world ; and nature’s numberless opera- 
tions follow inevitably their predeces- 
sors with the same strictness and cer- 
tainty that the confusion of the uni- 
verse would the destruction of gravi- 
tation; but the existence of duration 
seems as indestructible as the being 
of a God, and as difficult for the hu- 
man mind to comprehend as that ap- 
palling truth. 

The intellect of feeble man can 
only conceive eternal duration through 
the medium of its periodical appor- 
tionment, and even that operation of 
the mind, drawn out beyond a certain 
point, becomes, like every attempt of 
humanity to fathom Omnipotence, 
weighty, staggering, and confused. 
Perhaps, an adequate knowledge of 
faturity might simplify this complex 
idea; but this gift, no doubt for the 
wisest of purposes, is withheld from 
our finite minds -by ‘ Him, in whose 
eyes a thousand years is as one day.” 
Thousands of years, with man, is an 
expression of an indistinct conception; 
and the word million, so applied, may 
be almost said to have no meaning. 
Upon the whole, duration appears to 
be something, with whose existence 
man is but imperfectly acquainted. 
It is (untrammelled by the local ideas 
of days, hours, and years) what was,— 
what is,—and what shall be. We 
see in it only changes, and know it 
only by divisions interwoven with our 
natures; of all which, it is, neverthe- 
less, as independent as the at 
Godhead itself: and although the 
grand order of nature were destroyed, 
although astronomy, by the total con- 
fusion of its orbs, were nullified, and 
although at any period the universe 
presented 
“ Being on being wreck’d, and world on world,” 
still, it is clear, that indestructible 
duration would be found to sit still and 
tranquil amidst 

“ The reign of chaos and old night,” 


Man’s measure for space seems 


Promotion in New Zealand. 
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more distinct, and suitable to his na- 
ture, than that for duration. An inch, 
or a yard, are lengths which he can 
compass with his hands or arms, and 
keep for a season under his eye; but 
seconds, minutes, or hours, vanish 
from his senses with the fleetness of 
the wind, and of these, memory? can 
only retain an undefined conception. 


*« Le moment oi je parle, est deja loin de moi.” 





Where is it, but mixed amid the 
passing stream, whose awful gran- 
deur and sacred stillness strike most 
forcibly on the mind, while contem- 
plating in silence the vivid stroke 
of a well-tuned piece of clock-work, 
To Him only, then, whose power is 
equivalent te drying up the rivers and 
oceans of the earth, who could say 
“‘ be still,” and the world would cease 
to move; to Him, only, belongs the 
distinct idea of endless duration. He 
can see from where there was no be- 
ginning, to where there shall be no 
end; while man, whose ideas are 
bounded, whose nature is limited, 
must accommodate himself to the pre- 
cincts of his sphere, both in body and 
mind; must submit to the task of met- 
ing duration by periods which pre- 
sent themselves as best adapted to 
the principles of his constitution and 
intellect. Hence, impressed with the 
importance of duration, he should give 
to Him in whose hands he is, that 
adoration which the boundless benefi- 
cence of his designs, and the absolute 
dependence of the creature on its 
Creator, demands. 


Commercial-road, June 24, 1823. 
ee eee 
PROMOTION IN NEW ZEALAND, 


Havine lately received from New 
South Wales a parcel of Sydney Ga- 
zettes, we copy from one dated April 
8, 1823, the following singular ar- 
ticle :— 

‘¢‘ Captain Edwardson, of the Snap- 
per, brings from New Zealand two 
chiefs, one of whom is accompanied 
by his wife. One of them is a youth 
of about 16; and the other is 30 years 
old. The name of the latter is James 
Caddel, an Englishman by birth, 
whose history is briefly as follows :— 
‘In 1807, or thereabouts, the ship 
Sydney Cove, a sealer out of this port, 
was cruising off the Bay of Islands, 
and had either stationed or despatched 
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a boats’-crew, consisting of 5 hands 
and a boy (James Caddel, the present 
chief) to one of the islands, in quest 
of scals. The boat was taken by the 
savages in the vicinity of the Southern 
Cape, and the hapless men, with the 
exception of Caddel, were killed and 
eaten. Fortunately, in his fright, tlie 
boy flew to an old chief for mercy, and 
happened to touch his kak-ka-how (the 
outward mat of the chief,) and thus 
his life became preserved, as his per- 
son was then held sacred. Being in 
too distant a part of New Zealand to 
indulge the hope of hastily escaping 
from a wretched captivity, Caddel be- 
came resigned to his apparent destiny, 
and insensibly adopted the manners 
and customs of the natives. About 
nine years since, he was allied toa 
chief’s daughter, who also is a sister 
to a chief; and, by this two-fold tie, 
he became a prince of no small intlu- 
ence among such subjects as those 
barbarous despots are destined, in the 
present constitution of things, to have 
the control of. He was in pursuit, 


with some other chiefs, of any boats 
or gangs that might unfortunately be- 
come subject to their capture, when 


Captain Edwardson succeeded in tak- 
ing him. Just before, a boat, belong- 
ing to the General Gates (American) 
from which vessel Capt. E. parted on 
the 26th of December last, had been 
taken, but the crew fortunately escap- 
ed. Caddel lost his own language, as 
well as European customs, and soon 
became transformed from the English 
sailor-boy into the dauntless and ter- 
rifying New Zealand chief. It re- 
quired some argumentation to induce 
him to visit New South Wales, and he 
would not have consented to come 
without his partner; to whom he ap- 
peats tenderly attached. For some 
days he paraded our streets, with his 
princess, in the New Zealand cos- 
tume; but now, we believe, he seems 
to be inclined to return to civilized 
life, of which none can estimate the 
comforts but those that enjoy them. 
It is said that those people will return 
to their own country by the first op- 
portunity.’ 

“‘ The Snapper has brought about a 
ton of prepared flax from New Zea- 
land, which is supposed. to surpass 
any inthe known world, for its amaz- 
ing strength. Captain Edwardson has 
been particularly assiduous in inform- 


ing himself as to the manners, cus- 
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toms, and religion of the many tribes 
he has visited ; and also has laden the 
vessel with curiosities of almost every 
kind that the hitherto unfrequented 
parts of New Zealand produce. 

‘* William Bales, a seaman on board 
the Snapper, has not come back with 
the vessel. The poor man is supposed 
to have fallen a victim to savage bar- 
barity.” 

mB 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following appeared in the Sydney 
Gazette, Feb. 6, 1823:— 

‘¢ Many people have advised me to 
advertise the good qualities of my 
Colonial Beer, but I cannot be led to 
do so—let it speak for itself. 

“ MATTHEW Bacon, 

“ > The Porter Brewing will com- 
mence in the month of April.” 


enim — 


AQUATIC MONSTER SEEN IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 
In the Sydney Gazette for March 20, 
1823, the following article made its 
appearance :— 

“Four or five weeks since, Mr. 
Brian was bathing in a lake (part-of 
the Fish River).about 40 miles on this 
side of Bathurst; and he had provi- 
dentially just gained the shore, when 
he saw a monstrous animal making a 
plunge towards him,—one moment 
more would have decided his fate. 
Mr. B. describes the animal to be of 
prodigious length, about three feet 
round the head, which is long; the 
mouth, from the entrance towards the 
neck, about 18 inches. We are in- 
formed that the Fish River is in some 
places fordable, more like intersected 
ponds than one continued line of wa- 
ter, and that those ponds vary in their 
depths; but, owing to this interrup- 
tion in the river, it is impossible that 
the animals in one pond can have 
communication with those in another. 
The depth of the pond in which this 
animal was, is about 44 feet. In an- 
other part of the river, many miles 
distant from this spot, another animal 
of the same species has been seen, but 
much smaller, and supposed therefore 
to be younger. From the respectable 
sources whence this information 1s 
derived, a doubt as to the fact can 
scarcely be allowed to obtrude on the 
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mind. By some, we understand, that 
this nearly-discovered animal is ‘sup- 
posed to be approximating to the 
alligater species. It would certainly 
amuse and gratify the inquiring mind, 
to have one of those animals taken.” 

On the ensuing week, March 27th, 
the preceding account was confirmed, 
and illustrated by the following com- 
munication to the Editor of the Syd- 
ney Gazette :— 

** Sin,—Observing an account of a 
monster seen at Bathurst West, I beg 
leave to give you information of an 
extraordinary creature often seen by 
myself and others, at Lake Bathurst 
South. 

‘One fine morning in November, 
1821, I was walking by the side of the 
marsh which runs into Lake Bathurst, 
when my attention was attracted by a 
creature casting up the water and 
making a noise, in sound resembling 
a porpoise, but shorter and louder: 
the head only was out of the water. 
At the distaace I stood (about 100 
yards) it had the appearance of a bull- 
dog’s head, but perfectly black ; the 
head floated about as though the ani- 
mal were recreating itself; it cast up 
the water behind, but the quantity 
thrown up evinced neither strength 
nor bulk; it remained about five mi- 
nutes, and then disappeared. I saw 
it at a greater distance afterwards, 
when it wore the same appearances. 

“ One night my overseer placed a 
cart in the marsh, and in the morning 
got into it armed with a musket, very 
heavily charged with pieces of lead. 
The creature appeared at day-light, 
and the man fired; he saw the crea- 
ture rise, and lie. at full length on the 
reeds, about 5 feet long, but his shoul- 
der was in such excruciating pain, 
from the recoiling of the musket, that 
he involuntarily shut bis eyes from the 
agony, and, when he opened them, the 
creature had jast turned over and dis- 
appeared. Numbers of ‘them have 
since been seen, but never shot at. 

‘In December last, Mr. Forbes and 
I were-bathing at the east-end of the 
Lake, where an arth rans among the 
honeysuckles. As I was dressing, a 
creature, at the distance of about 130 
or 150 yards, suddenly presented it- 
self to my view; it had risen out of 
the water before I perceived it, and 
was then gliding on the smooth sur- 
face with the rapidity of a whale-boat, 
as it appeared to me-at-that time. Its 
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neck was long, apparently about three 
feet out of the water, and about the 
thickness of a man’s thigh; the colour 
a jet black; the head was rather 
smaller in circumference than. the 
neck, and appeared surrounded with 
black flaps, which, seeming to hang 
down, gave it a mest novel and strik- 
ing appearance. The body was not to 
be seen; but, from the rippling of the 
water, I judged it to be not longer 
than the neck. After it had continued 
its course for about 300 yards, I turned 
round to ascertain if Mr. Forbes had 
also seen it, and, on looking again, it 
had dived, and was seen no more. 

“*T should have concluded this erea- 
ture to be the same as the one before 
described, but that the head appeared 
of a different form; for the first ani- 
mal did not appear to have any flaps 
about its head; nevertheless, I was 
never near enough to see sufficiently 
and distinctly as to this and other 
particulars. 

** One thing is curious—the natives 
of the Lake, and its neighbourhood, 
can never be prevailed on to go near 
the marsh, and they describe this 
creature as having formerly taken 
their children into the water. They 
call it, in our tongue, ‘ Devil-Devil.’ 

**T am, sir, your’s, &c. 
“ E. S. Har. 


“ Macquaire-street, March 25.” 
gt 
Review.—Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph 


Benson. By the Rev. James Mac- 
donald. 8vo. pp. 550. London. 
Blanshard, 14, City-road. 1822. 
On surveying the spectacle of civili- 
zation, territory, and commerce, which 
the United States of America present 
to the nations of the earth, the politi- 
cian is much pleased to look back- 
ward through departed years, and 
trace the various stages of their ad- 
vancement to power and dominion. 
It is not less gratifying to a contem- 
plative mind to penetrate still deeper, 
to behold in embryo the seeds of fu- 
ture empire, and to follow the move- 
ments of those illustrious characters, 
by whom the diminutive germ was 
cherished, and excited to put forth its 
latent energies. Hence, Hancock, 
Adams, Franklin, and Washington, 
have acquired both distinction and 
immortality; and so loudly has the 
trumpet of fame proclaimed their 
3U 
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names, that the lapse of time, instead 
of diminishing their honours, will add 
perpetuity and veneration to their 
glory. 
In the theological world, we have 
seen a phenomenon scarcely less asto- 
nishing than that which the revolu- 
tion in America exhibited, originating 
in causes less ominous, but big with 
consequences, perhaps still more im- 
rtant to the morals of mankind. 
nguided by any preconcerted plan, 
we have seen a Wesley and a Whit- 
field rise above the horizon, like stars 
of the first magnitude; and acquiring 
additional lustre in their ascent, they 
have scattered their luminous beams 
over every quarter of the globe. 

When Mr. Wesley began bis ca- 
reer, if any one had predicted the 
effects which have resulted from his 
individual exertions, in the short space 
of little more than half a century, he 
would have been deemed a madman, 
or an enthusiast, better calculated for 
the meridian of Bedlam, than the thea- 
tre of rationality. On the continent 
of America, in 1820, the members of 
his society amounted to 250,000, the 
itinerant preachers to 900, and the lo- 
eal preachers to 3000. In England 
the progress of Wesleyan Methodism 
has kept pace with its advancement 
in the western world; and if what is 
past may be considered as furnishing 
a fair ground for analogical reasoning, 
the centenary anniversary of Metho- 
dism may furnish a body of Christians 
whose numbers and moral influence 
will astonish mankind. 

Already do we look back with in- 
teresting solicitude, on the leading 
characters that contributed to the 
establishment of this theological phe- 
nomenon, and as they drop off the 
stage of life, their departure instinc- 
tively awakens a recollection of their 
past exertions. This interest is in- 
creased by every revolving year, and 
the time is not remote, when a soli- 
tary individual will be pointed out as 
the only preacher throughout the whole 
connection, who had any personal 
knowledge of its venerable founder. 

The early race of Methodist preach- 
ers is nearly become extinct. Those 
few that survive, are retiring into the 
decrepitude of age, and sinking be- 
neath its accumulating infirmities; 
and every year continues to thin their 
diminishing ranks. Their names, 
however, are still on record; and in 





proportion to their successful labours, 
they will be transmitted to posterity, 
and their histories will be preserved as 
specimens of what Methodist preach- 
ers once were, and as bright examples 
worthy of imitation. 

To those who ean trace the rise and 
progress of Methodism, the names of 
many preachers will occur, who stood 
particularly and deservedly high in 
Mr. Wesley’s estimation; but amon 
these, no one perhaps ever held a more 
conspicuous rank than Mr. Joseph 
Benson. He saw Methodism nursed 
when in its cradle, he assisted in bring- 
ing it to maturity, and defended it 
both from the pulpit and the press, in 
the midst of those conflicts through 
which it was called to pass. His life 
was devoted to the interests of Chris- 
tianity, and in the volume before us 
his biographer records his virtues and 
his works. 

Mr. Benson, it appears, was born 
January 25, 1748, at Melmerby in the 
parish of Kirk-Oswald, and county of 
Cumberland, and was designed by bis 
parents for the established church. 
From a village school he was placed 
under the tuition of Mr. Dean, a Pres- 
byterian minister in his native parish, 
and was remarkable for his siudious 
habits, and close application to learn- 
ing. At the age of sixteen he remov- 
ed from Mr. Dean’s, and became a 
teacher in a school at Gamblesby in 
Cumberland, where he continued about 
a year. In very early iife he was the 
subject of divine operations, but it 
was through the instrumentality of a 
relation, that he was taught to seek 
God with earnestness, and to implore 
his favour. By this relation he was 
indeced to attend the preaching of 
the Methodists, and it was not long 
before he found the sacred blessing 
which he sought, In his seventeenth 
year he was persuaded to wait upon 
Mr. Wesley. For this purpose he re- 
paired to London, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed classical master 
of Kingswood school. From Kings- 
wood he removed to Trevecca, a se- 
minary established by Lady Hunting- 
don for the education of pious young 
men preparing for the’ mivistry.— 
Here he became acquainted with Mr. 
Fletcher, under whose superintend- 
ence this seminary was placed. At 
this time Mr. Benson kept his terms 
at Oxford, bat on his return to Tre- 
vecca on one occasion, he found that 
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predestination had taken the chair, 
and himself and Mr. Fletcher were 
compelled to withdraw. He still, 
however, continued his terms at Ox- 
ford, but, losing the favour of his tu- 
tor, from his attachment to the doc- 
trines taught by Mr. Wesley, and his 
reluctance to conform to the rules 
which the college would impose, he 
relinquished all thoughts of becoming 
a minister of the Church of England, 
although he retained a strong attach- 
ment to the Establishment through 
life. 

On finding the doors of the national 
church completely shut against him, 
Mr. Benson became a decided follower 
of Mr. Wesley, and from April, 1771, 
until the ensuing August, he officiated 
as a preacher in Wiltshire. At the 
conference of this year, he was admit- 
ted on trial, and appointed to the Lon- 
don circuit. From this time he con- 
tinued to travel as an itinerant preach- 
er through various parts of the king- 
dom, until the year 1803, when he be- 
came sole editor of the Methodist 
Magazine. This office he retained 
during the remaining part of his life, 
which terminated February 15, 1821. 

Having furnished the history of Mr. 
Benson’s early years, Mr. Macdonald, 
in the work before us, follows him 
from circuit to circuit, noting every 
remarkable occurrence with which Mr. 
Benson stood connected, and collect- 
ing from passing events the various evi- 
dences of his personal piety, his zeal, 
his unwearied diligence, and the suc- 
cess which every where crowned his 
ministerial labours. On taking up his 
abode in London, his biographer pur- 
sues him to his closet, and speaks of 
his indefatigable industry in terms of 
high, but we think not exaggerated, 
commendation. In delineating his 
character, Mr. Macdonald expatiates 
on his talents and moral excellencies 
with all the warmth of a friend whose 
sentiments are invariably guided by 
truth; and the testimonies of appro- 
bation which he has adduced from va- 
rious quarters, confirm the favourable 
opinion which the reader had been 
taught to entertain from the numerous 
incidents which facts supply. 

In compiling this volume, the bio- 
grapher bas had access to Mr. Ben- 
son’s diary, the pages of which furnish 
ample evidence that his life was de- 
voted to the cause of God, and that 
he enjoyed much of the divine pre- 





sence. Of his intellectual energies, 
his numerous and diversified works 
will long remain incontestable wit- 
nesses. They are in high esteem 
among that body of Christians of 
which he was so many years a distin- 
guished member; and his influence 
throughout their connection, for nearly 
half a century, shews, that his judg- 
ment always commanded respect 
among the preachers, in all their offi- 
cial deliberations. 

Mr. Macdonald’s work is written 
with plainness, ease, and energy ; and 
such is his adherence to fidelity, that 
he is always more intent on the subject 
of his paragraphs, than on the lan- 
guage in which his thoughts are to be 
expressed. In following him through 
his narration, we find scarcely any 
portion of Mr. Benson’s life untouch- 
ed; and on combining together his tra- 
vels, his preaching, his literary pro- 
ductions, and his care of the societies 
committed to his charge, we cannot 
but conclude, that Mr. Benson was 
worthy of such a biographer as Mr. 
Macdonald, who has conferred an ho- 
nour on himself, by doing justice to 
the memory of his friend. 


me 


Review.—Directions and Encourage- 
ments for Travellers to Zion: being 
an earnest and affectionate Address to 
Professing Christians in general, on 
several important subjects. By Jos 
seph Freeston, Fourth edition. 8vo. 
pp. 330. Lendon. Longman & Co 
1820. 

Ir cannot be denied, that among those 

who embrace the Calvinistic scheme, 

many are to be found who place such 
confidence in its doctrines, as to re 
duce experimental and practical god- 
liness to a matter of expediency, pro- 
priety, and decency; and it would be 
an honour to the creed itself, if it gave 
no sanction to such conclusions. We 
must not, however, forget that there 
are others who profess the same prin- 
ciples, to whom these distinguishing 
characteristics of Christianity appear 
in a more important light. These in- 
culcate the necessity of personal holi- 
ness, even at the risk of being charged 
with inconsistency, and shew at once 
by their doctrines and their lives, that 

they consider antinomianism to be a 

foe to truth. 

Mr. Freeston, the author of the work 
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before us, was evidently a man of this 
latter description, the design of his 
publication being to enforce the ne- 
eessity of heartfelt religion, and of 
close communion with God. His book 
contains eighteen chapters, which 
point out “ the important change ef- 
fected in the situation of real Chris- 
tians, the invaluable blessings which 
they enjoy in the present life, the ne- 
cessity of a close attention to inward 
personal religion, the importance of 
domestic and relative duties, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a character for 
uprightness in the world, how to im- 
prove afflictions and adversities, how 
to recover lost peace of mind, short 
directions for walking with God, the 
nature of heavenly-mindedness, and 
how to guard against an undue love 
ofthe world.” ‘The latter part of the 
beok contains directions for “ seeking 
the salvation of others,” treats “ of 
death and the heavenly state,” fur- 
nishes ‘“‘an address to unbelievers 
and backsliders,” describes ‘* the true 
Christian to be a spiritual person,” 
delineates ‘“‘ progressive holiness,” 
and, after exhibiting “‘ a meditation 
on a beloved child,” closes with some 
observations ‘‘on religious declen- 
sions, and on the doubts and fears of 
Christians.” 

In establishing these points, the au- 
thor uriformly appeals te the sacred 
writings, as his only infallible autho- 
rity; and his intimate acquaintance 
with this holy book shews, that its va- 
rious contents had long been made 
with him an object of serious. study. 
The editions through which this work 
has already passed, furnish evidence 
that the religious public are not unac- 
quainted with its value ; and we doubt 
not that it bas been perused with plea- 
sure and!profit by the pious of nearly 
all denominations, but more parti- 
cularly so by those whose religious 
sentiments are congenial with the 
author’s. 

From the ninth chapter, which con- 
tains “‘ short directions for walking 
with God,” we select the following 
extract, which can hardly fail to place 
both the autbor and his work in a fa- 
vourable light :-— 


“Tt is_ asked, ‘ How can two walk together, 
except they be agreed?” Man cannot ‘ walk 
with God,” until be is made sensible of his de- 

arture from him, his disobedience to bim, and 
1s daly humble and penitent for such ungrate- 
fal and. sinful behaviour towards him. He 
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must seek and obtain the pardon of his sins, 
and reconciliation and peace with God; which 
important blessings are to be sought by an un- 
feigned repentance, and reliance on Christ, as 
the only Mediator and Saviour. Such are, iy 
the gospel, declared forgiven, justified, ac- 
cepted, and saved. He must desire and soli- 
citously labour to maintain constant commu- 
nion with God, by a strict and regular atten- 
tion to devotion ; by ‘ a life of faith on Christ 
the Son of God, who is the life and Saviour of 
the world ;’ and by a course of progressive 
cbedience. Dear reader, is this thy experi- 
ence? Hast thou forgiveness from God? and 
dost thou love, worship, and obey him, as thy 
Father and God? Consider this well; and 
remember, without these thou canst not ‘ walk 
with him.’ 

** As so much importance attaches to this 
holy and excellent pang > and it is so impe- 
riously the duty of every real Christian to be 
found in it; I would seriously and earnestly 
advise, 

‘1, That the most strict and impartial in- 
quiry be made into your true state and charac- 
ter; whether you are become the sabject of a 
new and divine change ; are brought into the 
favour of God, enjoy pardon and peace; and 
are truly regenerated or born again of the Spi- 
rit of (God. Till this change be effected, and 
this happy state be attained, all endeavours to 
walk with God will be fruitless. You are still 
alienated and at enmity with him, and remain 
the subject of a righteous condemnation, and 
the object of his displeasure. It is the privi- 
lege of the converted, the regenerated, the re~ 
conciled only, to say, ‘ Our fellowship is with 
the Father and the Son.’ Having satisfactorily 
ascertained this to be ey happy experience, 
through faith in a crucified Saviour, and a cor- 
dial acquiescence with the gracious overtares 
made to you by your offended but merciful 
God ; then, 

«© 2. Consider well the indispensable neces- 
sity of constantly ‘ walking with God,’ in or- 
der to your comfort, your advancement in god- 
liness, and your final salvation.” —p. 90. 


Among these directions, Mr. Free- 
ston includes the following :—1. Set 
a high value upon the favour of God, 
and continued peace of mind. 2. Be 
assiduous in studying. the word of 
God, with a fixed design of learning 
and observing his mind and will. 3 
If possible, read less or more of the 
word of God every day. 4. Be care- 
ful in cultivating a spirit of devotion. 
5. Labour to preserve a sense of the 
presence and majesty of God, of his 
power and goodness ; and live as hay- 
ing him always with you. 6. To give 
impetus to the soul, and rouse it to 
vigour in the important duty of walk- 
ing with God, live daily and hourly by 
faith on the Lord Jesus Christ, de- 
voutly contemplating the wisdom, 
mercy, and love of God as displayed 
in him. 

It would be an easy matter to select 
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from almost every chapter in this vo- 
lume, passages, equally instructive 
with the preceding ; but as this may 
be considered a fair specimen of the 
whole work, further extracts will be 
rendered less necessary.—It can add 
nothing to the merit of a work to know 
how its profits are to be appropriated, 
but it must afford pleasure to every 
sympathetic mind to learn, that, on 
the present occasion, the widow of the 
author, whose circumstances. are far 
from being affluent, will be essentially 
benefited, should it obtain a circula- 
tion correspondent to its deserts. 


a 


Review.—Memoir of the late Rev. 
Elliot Jones, Missionary to Hayti, 
gc. &c. By D. Fraser, Minister of 
the Gospel. 12mo. pp. 200. London. 
Blanshard, 14, City-rood. 1823. 

THERE can be no doubt, from the 
whole complexion of this narrative, 
that Mr. Jones was a Christian of very 
high attainments. His conversion, his 
struggles with temptations, and with 
temporal difficulties, are stated by his 
biographer in minute detail; and on 
the survey of many remarkable inci- 
dents, we cannot but perceive a divine 
interposition in preparing him for that 
work to which he became ultimately 
devoted. 

There are, however, many facts re- 
corded in this narration, which seem 
to border so much on the marvellous, 
that the faith of some will be called to 
pass through a severe ordeal, and with 
others, credulity will sink beneath its 
load. Itis not our province either to 
dispute the facts, or to charge the bio- 
grapher with ascribing them to an im- 
proper cause, yet we cannot but regret 
that he has not adduced the signatures 
of the medical gentlemen whose names 
he has mentioned, in support of a mi- 
raculous cure to which he refers in his 
fourth chapter. 

It is admitted by Mr. Fraser, that 
Mr. Jones was a revivalist of no low 
degree; and so warmly does the for- 
mer espouse the cause of the latter, 
that against all who presume to de- 
mur, he delivers his opinion in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“‘ The reader will easily conceive, that there 
Were some extravagancies and disorders, 
through the inexperience of some of the in- 
struments, and the excess of their zeal; but 
the more enlightened and experienced bore 





with these things, lest any interference on their 
ge should check what they evidently saw to 

e a work of God. The chief apostle recom- 
mends every thing to be done decently and in 
order. It is therefore the duty of all who are 
instraments of a great revival, to pay atten- 
tion to this passage of Holy Writ; and to give 
a candid hearing to the suggestions of those 
whose long stentinn in the church of God,.and 
whose superior judgment, entitle them to vene- 
ration. On the other hand, it is really shock- 
ing to hear how some throw ont their éndiscri- 
nenate censures where any great work is going 
on. I would not, with my present views, for 
the world, be in the place of those men, whe 
regularly and systematically oppose the revi- 
vals which take place in our body. On dis- 
passionately examining the sabject, they not 
only, in my humble jadgment, incur guilt, but 
their guilt seems to me to come nearest, in 
modern times, to the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, which our Saviour declares bath 
never forgiveness. Observation (if it be fair 
to judge of a man’s sentiments by the inflaence 
which they produce a him) bat too fully 
corroborates the truth of these remarks.— 
There may be exceptions; bat the deriding 
looks, the harsh tones of voice, and the sar- 
castic and virulent strain of the conversation 
of such people, shew evidently enough the 
state of their minds. They are also proud and 
dogmatic. They speak with the veice of in- 
fallibility, and are loud in the praise of reason, 
as if it were not necessary for a man to become 
a fool for Christ’s sake, before he can become 
truly wise.”—p. 102. 





In the case of Mr. Jones, the econo- 
my of divine Providence appears con- 
cealed in some of its impenetrable 


mysteries. With the clearness of his 
call to visit St. Domingo, he was per- 
fectly satisfied ; and under a full per- 
suasion that God would render him 
useful by blessing his labours, he 
sailed for the island. An indisposi- 
tion, however, seized him on his land- 
ing, and in the short space of five 
weeks he was compelled to leave this 
insalubrious climate. From St. Do- 
mingo he repaired to the United 
States, and from thence to his native 
land, in which he shortly found a 
grave. 

This volame is interspersed with 
numerous letters, written by the de- 
ceased on various subjects; and the 
concluding pages, with a trifling ex- 
ception, contain a summary of his 
character drawn up by his biographer. 
His letters invariably breathe a pious 
spirit, a zeal ever flaming for the glory 
of God, and an earnesi solicitade that 
sinners may be brought to the Saviour 
of mankind. In the sketch of his life, 
—his faith, his activity, and his useful- 
ness shew that he was a burning and 
a shining light. 
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Review.—A Dissertation on the Age 
Homer, his Writings, and Genius ; 

and on the State of Religion, Society, 
Learning, and the Arts, during that 
period. Being the Prize Palle 9 
proposed by the Royal Societ ety of Li- 
tomers, for his Maj esty’s Premium 
One Hundred Pineda fer the best 
issertation on the above subject. 8vo. 


pp. 34. 


We searcely know in what light to 
regard this little pamphlet with a 
pompous title, whether as an appeal 
to the public against the judgment of 
the Committee of the Royal Society 
for the Encouragement of Literature, 
or as a hoax to expose the same Jearn- 
ed body to ridicule. If it be the former, 
there can be but one opinion on the 
subject, for a more flippant perform- 
ance never issued from the press; if 
the latter, it fails by its imbecility and 
clumsiness. But, perhaps, after all, we 
are mistaken, and the real object of 
the author is to excite curiosity, and 
to gain a few shillings by leading the 
inexperienced into the belief that this 
essay has been deemed worthy of the 
regium donum, or royal reward, of 
learning and genius. 

What could induce the Society to 
propose such a question, we cannot 
divine ; for who is there at this period 
that has it in his power, by any fortu- 
nate application of his talents, to throw 
light upon the history of Homer? The 
subject has been exhausted, and all 
that any man can do at the present 
time is, to examine what has been 
said before him, from whence he may 
draw conclusions in favour of his own 
hypothetical conjectures, or in sup- 
port of some position formerly ad- 
vanced by others. 

It is well known that the existence 
of Homer has been doubted, and the 
reality of the Trojan war denied.— 
Hardoricon consigned this poet, as well 
as other classics, Grecian and Roman, 
to the region of fiction ; and our more 
learned Bryant has advanced stub- 
born arguments to shew that no such 
expedition as that described in the 
Iliad. ever occurred. Some Dutch 
commentator, on the other hand, fan- 
cied that be had found the siege of 
Troy in the wars of Canaan, that Jo- 
shua was Achilles, and that Jericho 
was Ilium. 

That plodding and industrious scho- 
Jar, Barnes, wrote a piece, though it 
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was never printed, to prove that the 
Hiad was the production of Solomon; 
hut then it should be observed, in jus- 
tice to honest Joshua, that this was not 
his serious opinion; and that bis only 
motive in starting the paradoX was to 
please his wife, who commanded ‘the 
purse, and would on no other condi- 
tion allow her husband money for the 
completion of his edition of Homer, 
The history of visionary criticism, as 
far as relates to the father of poetry, 
might bé extended to a considerable 
length, and would furnish, no doubt, a 
very amusing article ; but our bounda- 
ries here are contracted, and we must 
recur to the tractate which gave occa- 
sion to this digression. 

The author, after quoting an obser- 
vation of Gilbert Wakefield, on the 
name of the poet, as expressive of a 
particular class of blind persons, pro- 
ceeds, by a very extraordinary jump, 
to assert, that the imaginary man Ho- 
mer was no other than Moses; and 
that the story of the Ilion wars arose 
from the ravishment of Dinah the 
daughter of Jacob. Here then we 
have Helen in the Hebrew damsel, 
Castor and Pollux in her brothers 
Simeon and Levi, old Priam in 
Hamor, and Paris in Shechem ; just 
as Captain Fluellin found a parallel 
between Alexander and Henry, Mace- 
don and Monmouth. But ingenious as 
ail this may be, what follows exceeds 
every thing we ever met with in the 
whole range of conjectural criticism. 

Theophilus Gale, in that valuable 
magazine of ancient learning, ‘‘ The 
Court of the Gentiles,” has endea- 
voured to deduce the mythos of Ho- 
mer from some patriarchal traditions 
which the blind bard picked up in 
Egypt, and moulded to bis purpose 
for the embellishment of his fabulous 
narratives. All this is passable and 
probable; but the candidate for the 
royal prize, after placing Troy in Ca- 
naan, and meeting with no character 
among the sons of Jacob correspond- 
ing with Achilles, descends through 
an interval of about seven hundred 
years, tofind a parallel for the Grecian 
hero in David, and one for Patroelus in 
his friend Jonathan. In the same fear- 
less disregard of all order of time and 
congruity of circumstance, the shield 
of Achilles is represented as the work- 
manship of Hiram the Tyrian artist, 
who of course is Vulcan, and memo- 
rable for bis conning in brass. Thus 
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the Trojan war happened .in the patri- 
archal age, the hero of the Iliad lived 
in the time of the monarchy of Israel, 
and his armour was made for him by 
the workmen of Solomon. After this, 
nothing more need be said upon the 
attempt to find Homer in Moses, and 
his poems in the Bible. But having 
despatched the pamphlet, we wish to 
say something on the Society for the 
Encouragement of Literature. 

It seems extraordinary that no 
award should as yet have been made 
in favour of any competitor for the 
prize in question, especially as three 
years have elapsed since the public 
attention was first called to the sub- 
ject. That the committee has re- 
ceived communications from many 
candidates, we happen to know; 
and we know also that they have 
been all rejected, very properly no 
doubt; for the adjudication of such a 
reward to a jejune performance would 
be injurious to literature, and a dis- 
grace to the country. But what then 
will be said or thought by intelligent 
foreigners, of the state of knowledge 
among us, when they are told that no 
person has been found in Britain, at 
this enlightened period, capable of 
writing ‘a Dissertation on the Age of 
Homer,” worthy of being made public 
by the sanction of a society instituted 
for the encouragement of learning? 
For our parts, we are well satisfied 
that there are not wanting scholars 
both able and willing to treat the sub- 
ject with great power of genius, and 
compass of erudition. What then is 
the reason that the purse of one hun- 
dred guineas should remain locked up 
in the treasury of the Royal Society of 
Literature, instead of being bestowed 
upon some man of letters to whom it 
would prove so acceptable? The an- 
swer, we conceive, is not difficult. The 
prize is too contemptible an object for 
those who stand in no need of it, and 
persons in less fortunate circum- 
stances could ill afford the time and 
labour necessary to the proper eluci- 
dation of a recondite and complicated 
question, the discussion of which, after 
all their pains, might prove unsuccess- 
ful. Committees are not infallible, 
and there have been instances where 
essays of little or no merit have super- 
seded those of high and sterling value. 
Who then, possessed of a becoming 
Spirit, would give up the independence 
of his mind, to have his talents put in 





competition with men of pigmy under- 
standing? and again, who would not 
rather endure the pressure of poverty 
than appear as a candidate for the 
royal donation before a board of ex- 
aminers, many of whom most likely 
are far beneath him in the wealth of 
intellect, whatever may be their ad- 
vantages in worldly riches and great 
connexions ? 

We honour the King for the libe- 
rality he has manifested in the patron- 
age of literature and the arts; but we 
question very much the atility of such 
an institution as that which has called 
forth these remarks. Something of 
this sort might have been of service 
about two centuries ago, when the 
English language wanted polishing, 
and men of letters employment. At 
present it is worse than nugatory ; it 
is a reflection upon the honour of the 
country, inasmuch as the establish- 
ment amounts to a confession that li- 
terature is either in its infancy or ina 
state of decline, in England. But if 
we must have a Royal Society for the 
Encouragement of Learning, let it be 
one worthy of the appellation; and 
let its aim be great, proportioned to 
the dignity of the patron and the cha- 
racter of the age. We want no prize 
questions, except for schools and col- 
leges, where they may act as stimu- 
lants to excite youthful genius to lau- 
dable exertion. An association of 
men of wealth and learning might be 
well employed in promoting the pub- 
lication of works which neither private 
persons nor booksellers can venture 
upon with prudence ; and such a so- 
ciety might also, by their combined 
efforts and influence, enable scholars 
of contracted means, but great abili- 
ties, to pursue the bent of their in- 
clinations, without being obliged to 
throw away their talents upon unwor- 
thy objects. 
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Review.—Scientia Biblica, being a eo- 
pious Collection of Paratldl Passages, 
printed in words at lenyth, for the Tl- 
lustration of the New Testament, ¥c. 
&c. Parts I. and II. ®8vo. pp. 
112-108. ZLondor. Booth, 2, Duke- 
street, Manchester-square. 1823. 


Tue title of this work so fully desig- 
nates its nature, that little is left 
which requires explanation. The au- 
thor begins with the Gospel of Matthew, 
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uoting the chapters and verses as 

ey follow each other in regular suc- 
cession, both in the original, and in 
the English translation. Having done 
this, he selects, from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, such passages as 
contain either a corresponding ex- 
pression, or a similarity of idea, plac- 
ing them in consecutive order, as they 
coincide with the words or phrases 
which the verse quoted happens to 
contain. The chronology of the whole 
stands in the margin of each page. 

There can be no doubt, that this is 
a work of great labour; but it is one, 
in the execution of which, Cruden’s 
Concordance has lent considerable as- 
sistance. Most of the references are 
pointed and apposite, though it can- 
not be denied, that in some instances 
the resemblancesare slight, and almost 
evanescent. 

This work is to be comprised in 
sixteen parts, or three volumes. The 
two parts which are published contain 
two hundred and thirteen pages, but 
they only comprehend eleven chapters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, a few verses 
remaining untouched. It is, however, 
closely printed on a small clear type, 
without leaving a margin on which 
the reader might write a commentary. 
We have noticed a few typographical 
errors, but they are neither numerous 
nor important. As the work advances, 
we expect that the references will di- 
minish in number, as the reader will 
be directed to such chapters and 
verses as have already undergone ex- 
amination. It will, however, contain 
a Greek and an English Testament, 
with such parallel passages as may 
be found in any canonical part of the 
Scriptures. 

To private readers, and also to 
many public characters, this work will 
prove a valaable acquisition. It will 
be a saving of much time, as the pas- 
sages they might wish to consult, in- 
stead of being scattered throughout 
the Bible, are already collected to 
their hands, and placed beneath their 
eyes. In addition to this, the whole 
being detached from extraneous mat- 
ter, and concentrated in one view, no- 
thing will intervene to distract the at- 
tention or divert the thoughts. Under 
such circumstances, the import and 
bearing of each passage are more 
likely to be attained, than when a 
tedious suspension takes place in 
the mind, while the fingers are em- 





ployed in turning over the sacred 
pages. 

On comparing these parallel pas- 
sages together, every impartial ob- 
server must be convinced, that be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments 
there is an intimate connexion, which 
mere accident could never have sup- 
plied. Whether the author had this 
object particularly in view, as the 
work ig at present without a_ preface, 
we cannot determine. But if he has 
done this without design, he has de- 
stroyed, by accident, a popular and fa- 
miliar objection of infidelity. 

As a specimen of this work, we 
subjoin the following paragraphs,— 
Matt. v. 5.:— 

“ Maxdpuot of rpatig, bre abroi KXypove- 
pHoover Tiyy yy. 

_ & Blessed are (a) the meek: for they shall (b) 
inherit the earth. 

** (a) Take my yoke upon you, and Jearn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly of heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls, Matt. xi. 29. 
Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Bebold, thy King 
cometh anto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass, xxi. 5. Now 
the man Moses was very meek, above all the 
men which were upon the face of the earth, 
Nomb. xii.3. The meek shall eat and be sa- 
tisfied: they shall praise the Lorp that seek 
bim: your heart shall live for ever, Ps. xxii. 
26. The meek shail be guide in judgment: 
and the meek will he teach his way, xxv. 9. 
The Lorp lifteth up the meek : he casteth the 
wicked down to the ground, cxlvii.6. The 
Lorp taketh pleasure in his people: he will 
beautify the meek with salvation, cxlix. 4. 
The meek also shall increase their joy in the 
LorD, and the poor anrong men shall rejoice 
in the Holy One of Israel, Isa. xxix. 19. The 
Spirit of the Lorp God is upon me; because 
the LorD hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek, Ixi. 1. Seek ye the 
LORD, all ye meek of the earth, which have 
wrought his jadgment; seek righteousness, 
seek meekness: it may be ye shall be hid in 
the day of the Lorp’s anger, Zeph.ii.3. Bat 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance: against such there is no 
law, Gal. v. 22, 23. 

*«(b) What manis he that feareth the Lorp? 
him shall he teach in the way that he shall 
choose. His soul shall dwell at ease ; and his 
seed shall inherit the earth, Ps. xxv. 12, 13. 
Evil-doers shall be cut off: but those that wait 
upon the Lorp, they shall inberit the earth. 
The meek shall inberit the earth; and shall de- 
light themselves in the abundance of peace, 
xxxvii. 9.11. The righteous shall inherit the 
land, and dwell therein for ever, 29. Thy peo- 
ple also shall be all righteous: they sball inhe- 
rit the land for ever, the branch of my planting, 
the work of my hands, that I may be glorified, 
Isa. Ix. 21. The promise, that he should be 
the-heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or 
& his seed, through the law, but through the 
righteousness of faith, Rom. iy. 13.”—p. 58... - 
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Review.—Sure Methods of attaining 
a Long and Healthful Life, with the 
means of Correcting a Constitu- 
tion. By Lewis Coraare. (Trans- 
lated from the Italian.) 18mo. pp. 
125. London. Arnould, Spring- 
Gardens. 1823. 

Tus little work is not new; it was 

known in the days of Mr. Addison, 

and was noticed by him in #é@rms of 
high respect in the 195th number of the 

Spectator. In that paper he gives the 

fullest credit to the statements which 

this book contains, having heard them 
corroborated by the Venetian ambas- 
sador, who was of Cornaro’s family. 

“The treatise I mention,” continues 

Mr. Addison, “ has been taken notice 

of by several eminent authors, and 

is written with such a spirit of cheer- 
fulness, religion, and good sense, as 
are the natural concomitants of tem- 
perance. and sobriety. The mixture 
of the old man in this work, is rather 

a commendation than a discredit 

to it.” 

A work thus sanctioned, comes 
before the public with a degree of 
confidence, that must command at- 
tention; and although it may be 
deficient in novelty, that defect is 
more than compensated by the autho- 
rity on which it stands. Some time 
after its appearance, which was about 
the year 1560, it was translated into 
French, from which language it found 
its way into the English, but in such 
an imperfect manner, that the tran- 
script might rather be called a para- 
phrase than a translation. 

It appears from the introdactory 
parts of this treatise, that Cornaro was 
naturally of a weak constitution, which 
he had still more enfeebled by a disso- 
lute mode of life, so that at the age of 
forty, he was tottering on the margin 
of the grave. On being told by his 
physicians, that his only hope of reco- 
very lay in a rigid adherence to tem- 
perance and sobriety, he formed a 
resolution to follow their advice. The 
result of this was, that his constitution 
=< strength ; bis mental and 

ly powers became renovated; and, 
fall of health and vivacity, he attained 
his hundredth year. His recommen- 
dations and prescriptions may be 
comprised + ~. a few words: - 

Trance, arity, sobriety, and exer- 

’ wentty all. Thesé 
are anafized in various ramifi- 
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cations, with regard to aliment, sleep, 
and pleasure, and the final conclusions 
are, that nothing short of a conformit 
to those general rules can render health 
permanent, or ensure —— 

In several parts we find strong tinc- 
tures of Romish superstition, but much 
allowance mast be made for the 
liarities of the author’s church, and 
the darkness of the age in which he 
lived. A portion still more 
sible may be found in the presump- 
tuous language in which be expresses 
his thoughts, when calculating on the 
effects of his system. In confirmation 
of this remark, we give the following 
extract as a specimen; which can 
hardly fail to amuse the reader, who, 
like ourselves, will readily conclude 
that the author's system of temperance 
is superior to his theology :— 

** Our beneficent Creator is desirous, that, 
as he origivally favoured human nature 
longevity, we should all enjoy the ‘fall advan- 
tage of his intentions ; knowing, that when a 
man has po theage of eighty, he is entirely 
exempt from the bitter fruits of sensual enjoy- 
ments, and governed by the dictates of reason. 
Vice and immorality must then leave him; 
hence God is willing he should live to a fall 
maturity of years; and has ordained, that who- 
ever reaches his nataral term, should end his 
days without sickness, by mere dissolution, 
the natural way of quitting this mortal life to 
enter apon immortality, as will be my case. 
For I am sure to die chanting my prayers ; nor 
do the dreadfal thoughts of give me 
least aneasiness, though, considering my 
age, it cannot be far distant, knowing, as I do, 
that I was born to die, and reflecting, that sach 
numbers have departed this life without reach- 
weet Sher dees thet other thought, incopasdlite 

““ Nor , 
from the former, namely, the fear of those tor- 
ments to which wicked men are hereafter 
liable, give me any uneasiness, because I am 
a good Christian, and bound to believe, that 
I shall be saved by the virtue of the most 
sacred blood of Christ, which he has vouch- 
safed to shed, in order to free us from those 
torments. How beautiful the life I lead! how 
happy my end !”—p. 93. 

Whatever may be thought of these 
passages, the work contains excellent 
rales i soot eens 2 vee if reduced 
to practice, can y fail to prodace 
the most beneficial results. It is writ- 
ten with strong sense, and the author’s 
arguments cannot but carry conviction 
to every impartial mind. It might 
with propriety have been dedicated to 
gluttons and drunkards ; but unfortu- 
nately, these characters are the most 
unlikely to afford it patronage, though 
none stand more in need of what it 
recommends , 
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Review.—A Familiar Review of the 
Life of David, King of Israel, for 
the Instruction of Young Persons. 
By Henry Lacey. 12mo. pp. 266. 
London. Knight and Lacey, 24, 
Paternoster-row. 1823. 

We have perused this little work with 
much pleasure. It weaves into one 
consistent narrative, the various inci- 
dents which marked the shepherd 
king’s eventful life, without exagge- 
rating his excellencies, or concealing 
the vices which deformed his charac- 
ter. The facts are all gathered from 
the scriptures, and owe very little 
to artificial embellishment. The lan- 
guage is smoothe and harmonious, 
and few words are intoduced in any 
part, that are not familiar to every 
reader. 

The work is divided into thirty-four 
chapters, each of which bears its ap- 
propriate title. These, however, are 
not subject to any subdivisions, for 
the author has so contrived his mat- 
ter, that his paragraphs are coextend- 
ed with his chapters. Some few notes 
are appended, to illustrate facts, or 
obviate objections; but in all other 
respects, it is a simple biographical 
narrative, that can hardly fail to 

lease as well as to instruct. There 
is a vivifying spirit that runs through 
these chapters, with which most young 
readers will be captivated ; and, gra- 
tified with what they have seen, they 
will be anxious to enter on what fol- 
lows, to trace the narrative to its 
close. At the head of each chapter, 
the scriptures are pointed out whence 
the incidents that compose it were 
taken, so that by turning to his bible, 
the reader may examine for himself 
the sources which the author has 
explored. 

On the subjects that pass under his 
review, Mr. Lacey has introduced 
many reflections, which communicate 
instruction without interrupting the 
narrative. These, though founded on 
facts which have seen ages elapse 
since their occurrence, as the prin- 
ciples which produced them remain in 
full operation, are still applicable to 
the human character, and they wiil 
retain their force until moral evil shall 
Be eradicated from the world. The 
work is neither profound nor argu- 
mentative. It does not attempt to 
develop new principles, nor does it 
bring logic and syllogism into the 
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field. It contains matter of fact, on 
which are founded observations that 
may sometimes be taken as a warn- 
ing, and at other times as a guide. 
We wish Mr. Lacey many editions of 
his little volame. 
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Review.—A Sermon addressed to the 
Teachers connected with the Hull 
Sunday School Union, at their Fourth 
Anniversary, and delivered in the 
Methodist Chapel, George-yard, on 
Tuesday, April 1, 1823. By Joseph 
Gilbert. 8vo, pp. 30. London. 
Holdsworth, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
1823, 

THERE is something so important in 

Sunday schools, that an author who 

advocates their cause, whether in the 

form of sermons, dissertations, or 
essays, is always entitled to respect. 

It is truly patriotic to befriend the 

helpless; and he who does it, should 

be ranked among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Mr. Gilbert, we understand, is the 
minister of a dissenting congregation, 
but this has not prevented him from 
entering the Methodist pulpit at Hull 
to plead the cause of a benevolent in- 
stitution. Happily, the days are past 
when “the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans,” and we earnest- 
ly hope they will not speedily return. 

Among the difficulties which the 
teachers in Sunday schools have to 
encounter, the author enamerates the 
following:—The natural disinclination 
of the sons of Adam towards the things 
of God: a waste and peculiarly rough 
soil to cultivate, unfitted for the pre- 
cious seed: the shortness of time 
allowed to their labours, and the long 
intervals between their periodical 
returns: the disorders aud bad in- 
fluence at the homes of the children: 
the personal sacrifices which the teach- 
ers must make: a suspicion of their 
inability to instractin spiritual things: 
the ingratitude of both children and 
parents: the death of some of the most 
promising children: the prevalence of 
youthful depravity: the triumphs of 
enemies: and the inattention of 
friends. To counterbalance _ these 
causes of discouragement, Mr. Gilbert 
directs them to consider, that their 
work is a constituent part of God’s: 
that it is in subservience to his com- 
mands: that it is conducted under 
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him, and that their appeal at all times 
is from the bar of man to the divine 
decision: that it combines with it the 
power and the grace of God: that 
success has in many instances crown- 
ed their exertions: and, finally, that 
whatever may be the event, their la- 
bour shall not be in vain in the Lord. 
We consider this discourse to be 
suitable to the occasion; admirably 
calculated to encourage teachers to 
brave the difficulties of their stations, 
to persevere in their pious work, and 
to rely on the providence and promise 
of God for support and final success. 
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Review.—Memoirs of the Rev. William 
Evans, §c. towhich is added a Funeral 
Sermon. By theRev.J.Hooper, A.M. 
12mo. pp. 184. London. Westley, 
Stationer’s-court, Ave-Maria-lane. 
1823. — 

‘THERE is scarcely any thing more 
likely to bring biography iato disre- 
pute, than the lives of individuals that 
have nothing remarkable to recom- 
mend them to public notice. The man 
who treads the ‘* cool sequestered vale 
of life,” in which thousands walk by 
his side, claims but little distinction 
from his fellow travellers; and if, 
when his journey is past, his name 
again appears before us, it must be 
to friendship rather than merit that it 
is indebted for the favour, 

The history of Mr. Evans may be 
comprised in a few words :—He was a 
native of Derbyshire; was savingly 
converted to Gud when about eigh- 
teen ; joined the Wesleyan Methodists; 
was disappointed in his expectations 
of being sent out as a missionary ; 
embraced the Calvinistic creed ; went 
to Hoxton; was appointed to a congre- 
gation at Wymondhan); in the county 
of Norfolk; was married; taken ill; 
and shortly afterwards died. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that 
much skill is displayed in spreading 
these scanty materials over one hun- 
dred and eighty-four pages. This, 
however, is not the case. About two- 
thirds of this volume are filled with 
letters written by the deceased; aad 
of the remaining third, about thirty 
pages are occupied with a funeral 
sermon, preached by the biographer, 
on the occasion of his death. Assisted 
by expedients like these, no writer 
needs doubt his abilities to furnish out 
a volume, 








We have no doubt that Mr. Evans 
was an excellent young man, that his 
almost sudden departure was severely 
felt among his friends, and within the 
circle of his acquaintance that his loss 
was sincer.ly deplored ; but beyond 
these boundaries, we perceive very 
little to excite an interest. 
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Review.—A New Version of the 
Psalms, principally Pp x the Text 
of Bishop Horne. By James Usher. 
12mo. pp. 210. The Author, Buck- 
ley-street, Whitechapel. 1823. 





MANY attempts have been made to 
versify the Psalms of David, but very 
few authors have succeeded in their 
undertaking. Each new adventurer 
in this field of poetical literature, seems 
to be stimulated by the failure of his 
predecessors; but we must. confess 
that the most exalted ground still 
remains unoccupieds Dr, Watts has, 
ou the whole, been the most successful. 
ln. the compositions of some others, 
we find here aud there some brilliant 
sparkles of genius, but in most parts 
our versifiers seem to have caught an 
infection from Sternhold and Hopkins. 

The volume before us travels in the 
common beaten track ; and though its 
pretcnsions to harniony are but slen- 
der, these claims are better founded 
than those which might, be made for 
strength of expression, or vigour of 
thought. The author, indeed, has 
carefully avoided deviations from the 
text, but this adherence has thiowna 
degree of tameness over his produc- 
tion, without infusivg any other re- 
deeming quality, than that which sim- 
ple fidelity coniers. In several places 
his language is involved in obscurity, 
and when he aims at smoothness, his 
lines feel the weight of the fetters 
which he wears. 


ec 


Review.—Tales from Switzerland, 2 
vols, 12mo. pp. 185 and 196. Lon- 
don. Westley, 10, Stationer’s-court. 
1822. 


Tuese tales, though pretty in them- 
selves, are so much encumbered with 
foreign embellishments, that the read- 
er, who simply wishes to pursue the 
narrative, will find a few grains o 
paticnce to be no inconvenient article ; 
he must pause on his journcy, to gaze 
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on the rising sun, to cast his eye on 
mountains and declivities, to traverse 
hill and dale, to feel the solar rays, to 
hear the music of the ves, anid to 
survey the surface of the earth luxu- 
riant with vegetation. He mast re- 
cline beneath the foliage of the spread- 
ing chesnut, listen to the murmuring 
streams, walk through vineyards teem- 
ing with fruit, and follow the chamois 
over the higher regions of the Alps; 
and having accomplished this diver- 
sified journey, he may inquire with a 
sigh, What have all these things to do 
with tales from Switzerland ? 

These volumes are evidently of a 
religious character, and both the tales 
and the descriptive parts are of a 
moral and pious tendency: but we 
cannot divest ourselves altogether of 
some suspicions, that the art and 
mystery of book-making have found 
their way into these compositions. 
Delineations of natural scenery, when 
avowedly introduced to illustrate nar- 
ration, should always occupy a subor- 
dinate station. When drawn to an 
immoderate length, they assume the 
character of display, eclipse the tale, 
and usurp the pedestal on which the 
story was appointed to stand. 

The first volume contains three ar- 
ticles. An evening walk in the vici- 
nity of Geneva, an authentic narra- 
tive—a visit to the house of mourning 
on the banks of the lake of Geneva, an 
authentic narrative,—and the new 
village pastor, translated from the 
French. The second volume com- 
prises five articles: a morning walk— 
Aithun and Florine—the —lily—the 
storm—and Eliza. 

The author does not pretend to say, 
that all the circumstances which he 
has interwoven with his tales, are 
facts of actual occurrence He pro- 
fesses to take truth for his foundation, 
and employs fancy as an architect to 
erect his building. We are not dis- 
posed to find fault with her workman- 
ship, but we think that a greater pro- 
portion of solid materials would have 
rendered the fabric more interesting 
to spectators, and have given to it a 
degree of permanence which would 
have enhanced its value. The paint- 
brosh and the burnisher have been 
used with a liberal liand, but should 
the varnish and colouring be removed, 
less strength would be required to ce- 
molish its edifice than was employed by 
Samson te destroy the gates ef Gaza. 
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NORTHERN EXPEDITION UNDEK 
CAPTAIN PARRY. 


It will be recollected, that this enter- 
prising navigator, having the F 
and Hecia under his command, 
England in 1821, te find, if possible, a 
north-west passage into the great 
Pacific Ocean. It being well known 
that his undertaking was hazardous in 
the extreme, and no accounts having 
been heard respecting bim from the 
time of his departure, serious appre- 
hensions for his safety were enter- 
tained. Several accounts were indeed 
thrown into circulation, calculated to 
dispel doubt and encourage expec- 
tation, but they all wanted an autho- 
rity which could alone afford safe an- 
chorage to hope. Happily, however, 
on Saturday, the 18thult. some letters 
were received in town from the Shet- 
jand Isles, announcing his safety, and 
the arrival of his ships. 
It appears from what has trans- 
pired, that in the summer of 1821, the 
expedition explored Repulse Bay; 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, and Mid- 
dleton’s Frozen Strait, and its vicinity; 
but finding no to the north or 
west, the ships passed the winter 
months on the soath side of a tract 
calied Winter Island, in latitude 
66. 11. longitude 82. 53. within about 
300 paces of each other. During their 
forlorn residence in this dreary abode, 
nothing of moment occurred until the 
beginning of February, when their at- 
tention was excited by the appearance 
of some human beings, who seemed 
busily employed on a plain of snow 
at no great distance. This at first in- 
daced a hope that it might be Captain 
Franklin’s expedition, bat on a nearer 
inspection it was found to be a tribe 
of about fifty Esquimaux Indians, who 
had visited the shore in search of food. 
With these wanderers they soon form- 
ed an acquaintance, which continued 
until the beginning of May, when the 
snow began to melt, which put an end 
to their intimacy. During their inter- 
course with these Indians, they receiv- 
ed some information which revived 
their hopes of success in another quar- 
ter, in consequence of which they ad- 
vanced farther north, exploring, all the 
inlets towards the west, until they 
arrived at a strait which appeared to 
separate the northern coast of Ameri- 
ca from what Captain Parry conceives 
to be a cluster of islands, extending 
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northward towards the scene cf his 
former voyage. 

Having thus ascertained the north- 
em ~- of the western continent, 
Captain Parry penetrated two degrees 
to the westward, animated with some 

of final success. On ar- 
riving, however, at a narrow part of 
the strait, he found the ice fixed in 
seupetenl oar oe i fl probabil 
i , ina ility, 
never been thawed under any change 
whatever, from the moment of its first 
formation. Here they wintered in 
latitute 69.21, longitude 81. 44. and 
remained frozen up eleven months. 
While in this situation, a more nume- 
rous tribe of Esquimaux, amounting 
to between 150 and 200, including 
those of the preceding winter, settled 


near the ships, which were now about | chap 


a mile apart. Here they bad an op- 
portanity of making some observa- 
tions on their manners and customs, 
and of urging inquiries ting 
their intellectual knowledge, of which 
we shall take some notice hereafter. 
On the 8th of August, 1823, the ships 
were liberated from their long impri- 
sonment, but the ice remained so com- 


pletely fixed to the shore, that no pros- | moored. 


pect whatever appeared of their being 
able to renew their researches in this 
neighbourhood. Under these circum- 
stances, Captain Parry thought it ad- 
visable to avoid another eleven months 
torpor, and return to England. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that from the 
time the and Heela left the Ork- 
neys until their return, they never saw 
but one vessel, which appeared to be 
Dutch, and she was at a great distance, 
so that they had not spoken with any 
ship during their voyage. 

The ships, on reaching the Shetland 
Isles, first dropped anchor in Bressay 
Sound, when several persons went on 
board. Their crews were remarkably 
healthy, and in spir'ts, and spoke 
in high terms of the conduct ef Cap- 
tain Parry and the officers on board. 
Their provisions were still so abund- 
ant that they might have remained out 
another year without being driven to 
short allowance. Some of the meat 
which had been dressed prior to the 
departure of the squadron, was tasted 
by the visitors, and —~ to be . 
ahigh state of preservation, though, 
from use, it was become nearly as 
insipid to the navigators, as salt pro- 
visions would probably have been. 








On the arrival of the ships at Bressa 
Seand, the inhabitants of Lerwick 


which cannot easily 

town was illeminated in the evening, 
and the people seemed to vie with 
each other im giving attestations of 
their transports. Some in- 
viting Captain Parry the offi- 


sembled to witness their approach, to 
congratulate the adventurers, to gr 
tify their curiosity, and te visit r 
friends, was great almost beyond ex- 


During their voyage, the lost 
two men, and the Heela three; of 
these five, one was accidentally killed 
em ect of the Heela. 

e first two died in the Fury, 1822, 
within 24 hours of each other, one of 
inflammation, the other of a consump- 
tion. These were consigned to one 
grave, over which a tumulus of stones 
was raised, on the largest of which 


present 
sailor died in the same ship, of dysen- 
tery ; and aboot six weeks since, Mr. 
Fyffe, the master, fell a victim to ‘the 
scurvy on his passage home. ‘ 
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The highest latitude which the ships 
attained during their whole voyage 
was 69° 48’ N. and their utmost longi- 
tude was 86° W. Against the intense 


cold which was expected, provision 


was made prior to their departure, b 
means of metallic tubes, through whic 
hot air was conveyed to every requi- 
site part of the ships, but the cold was 
less severe than had been anticipated. 
During the first winter, the tempera- 
ture was 35° below Zero; in the se- 
cond it was ten degrees lower, and the 
sun was absent about a month. 

The only land excursion of any 
magnitude, undertaker while the ships 
were frozen up, was in consequence 
of some information communicated 
by the natives, that two ships had 
been wrecked about five days’ journey 
to the north-east, that the crews had 
gone away in boats they knew not 
whither, and that the wreck was. still 
on the coast. This information was 
corroborated by the staves, barrel 
heads, and iron, which they had in 
their possession. Taking some Es- 


boa ge for their guides, a party, un- 


er the command of Lieut. Hoppner, 
proceeded towards the spot, to ascer- 
tain who the unhappy sufferers were ; 
but. after travelling a few. days, the 
guides declined to go any further. 
They, however, pointed out the direc- 
tion in which the wreck might be 
found; but the risk was deemed too 
great, and they returned to the ships. 

Among the animals that fell under 
the notice of our adventurers, dogs, 
wolves, bears, foxes, rein-deer, hares, 
lemmings, the white ermine, and the 
marmot, were the most remarkable. 
Their: dogs were numerous, large, 
bony, and strong, but, though domes- 
tieated, very ferocious. Their size is 
somewhat less than our Newfoundland 
breed. Those which have been brought 
home, about fourteen in number, are 
of various colours, brown, gray, &c. 
but mostly distinguished by black and 
white spots over their eyes, on their 
feet, and the tips of their tails. They 
do not bark, but snarl, growl, and 
howl with terrific fierceness. Instead 
of hair, they are covered with wool, 
which, though necessary in their na- 
tive climate, in this country they find 
oppressive. Being strongly built, they 
are adapted for drawing the sledges, 
which, with a moderate load, they will 
move at the rate of five miles an hour. 
Their general Joad is about one hun- 





dred weight per dog. When let doose 
on the wolves, dreadful conflicts some- 
times take place ; and some that have 
been brought to England, have im. 
ported numerous scars of honour. 

The wolves were bold and ferocious, 
frequently going in companies in quest 
of prey, and, allured by the scent of 
the vessels, some were generally .to 
be found prowling round them, carry- 
ing off whatever came in their way. 
On one occasion, thirteen were en- 
trapped and slain, their carcases_be- 
coming a valuable prize to the hungry 
natives. On another occasion they 
carried off a dog belonging to the 
Fury, bidding defiance to the pursuit 
of the men. The bears were less. nu- 
merous than on the former voyages. 

Of the bird tribes, the variety was 
not great. The swan, the king duck, 
the eider duck, the long-tailed duck, 
the arctic duck, gulls of several kinds, 
the arctic diver, looms, the red throat, 
the snow bunting, guillemots, the 
ptarmigan, ravens, snowy owl, hawks; 
the Siberian lark,:and the. Lapland 
finch, were the most conspicuous. 

Among the insect tribes, six species 
of flies were discovered, also the large 
black wild bee, the spider, the small 
butterfly, the white moth, and ,the 
mosquito, which existed about a 
month, during which time it was ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the va- 
rieties are not more extensive than 
the animal and insect worlds present. 
Of dwarf willow, saxifrage, grasses, 
and mosses, about twenty-eight species 
were collected, but every thing seemed 
stunted in its growth. Scarcely an 
article that has been brought home 
exceeds three inches in height, and 
the flowers are proportionably diminu- 
tive: some of them, however, bloom 
in wild profusion, and for two or three 
months throw.a gleam of life over 
these regions of desolation, but yellow 
and blue comprise all. their colours. 
Of one vegetable, the andromeda, 
which grows somewhat like heath, the 
natives make their beds, and the roots 
of another, the wild tansey, they eat. 

The fossil and mineral departments 
present about eight or ten . species, 
among which is the iron pyrites, with 
which the natives strike sparks to kin- 
die, dry moss. Of meteorologic pho- 
nomena, nothing remarkable was dis- 
covered. Such as. are common, to 
those regions, appeared at their re; 
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spective seasons; but it was observed 
that the halos, meteors, and other 
electric appearances, were all seen in 
the south. 

From the intercourse which subsist- 
ed between our navigators and the 
Esquimaux natives, the following par- 
ticulars have been ascertained. In 
appearance they are of an ordinary 
statare, with long black hair, and 
black eyes, and of a colour bordering 
ona dirty whitish yellow. In dispo- 
sition they seem mild and peaceable, 
knowing nothing of war, and having 
no connection with any other tribes. 
Of intelligence, although they can 
make ‘ut slender pretensions to sape- 
riority, they have enough to exempt 
them from the charge of stupidity. 
The first tribe had neither chief nor 
presiding authority among them; 4&- 
berty and equality every where pre- 
vailed. In the second, however, there 
was a kind of priestly conjurer, who 
had learned to obtain great authority 
by practising on the credulity of the 
people; and specimens of his power 
were exhibited before our navigators, 
to their no small amusement. 

Religioz they have none, nor do 





encrtrr 


they seem to have any conception of 
a Deity, though they have some con- 
fused notions of spirits, with which 
their priestly conjurer (or Angekok) 


holds communion, and sometimes 
fights, in order that the seals, whales, 
bears, &c.. may appear, and furnish 
them with food; and a bloody knife 
is occasionally produced as an evi- 
dence that no imposition has been 
practised! Their marriages have no 
ceremonies. The wife, that had-been 
bespoke early in life, is merely brought 
home when marriageable, and a feast 
is made, to which the friends are in- 
vited. A man that is expert in hunt- 
ing or fishing may have two wives; 
but when this is the case, one is al- 
ways much younger than the other; 
and, what is more remarkable, they 
live in amity with each other. On 
certain occasions, an exchange of 
wives takes place, which sometimes 

mes permanent; but this, in- 
stead of being thought disgraceful, is 
viewed as proceeding from a noble 
and generous disposition. 

Their funerals are not more encum- 
bered with forms than their marriages. 
In winter, the corpse is buried in the 
snow, and in summer in a slight 
trench dug in the ground, which, when 
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the body is deposited, is covered over 
with flat stones. Nothing weighty 
after death is suffered to rest on the 
body, which is supposed to be sensible 
of ———- even in the grave. Of 
an hereafter they have some crude 
and romantic notions, which they can- 
not define, and their conceptions are 
too confused to be communicated. 
Some appeared to be upwards of sixty 
years of age, but disease frequently 
takes them off in more early stages. 
The remains of the dead, buried as 
above described, are frequently dis- 
interred, and devoured by wolves, 
against the depredations of which 
they make no provision, although 
they are so careful that no weight 
shall press the body. Many of the 
mutilated carcases that had been 
mangled by wolves, were found and 
reinterred by the British sailors. 
Their snow habitations are curious 
constructions, resembling bee-hives, 
to enter which they have a long pas- 
sage. On reaching a spot where they 
intend to reside, blocks of snow are 
collected, and the conical mound is 
soon raised, having a key-block at the 
aperture on the top, and a piece of 
transparent ice for a window. Of 
these miserable habitations the fol- 
lowing figure will convey some idea: 
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The entrance into these abodes is 
ato. The passage is about 20 feet in 
length, but quite dark; and so low 
that those who creep through it must 
nearly betake themselves to their 
hands and knees. Atb bb, it is wi- 
dened, which enables them to pass 
each other when they meet; and in 
the latter 5, nearest the habitations, 
the dogs belonging to the respective 
families reside. This contrivance is 
adopted to exclude the cold air, and 
it answers the purpose most effectu- 
ally. Ate ec, are the huts. These 
are about 9 feet in diameter, aad from 
7 to 8 feet in height. Round the in- 
terior is a kind of bench or seat made 
of solid snow, on which the skins and 
shrub are spread, of which they make 
their seats and beds. 

To enlighten these dreary mansions, 
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victuals are cooked. This deli- 
. however, is chiefly reserved for 


i 


#4 


, the men generally eating 
rtion in a raw state. Their 


= 


seals’ and wolves’ flesh is their chief 
. Their dress consists of skins, 

principally those of the rein-deer. 
Every family has a sledge, and alse 
five or six dogs, with which they tra- 
veland hunt. Of chastity the females 
seem to have no very exalted ideas; a 
nail, a few beads, or a knife, was the 
price of their favours. In filth the 
whole horde seemed to rival the Hot- 
tentots. ‘They never wash themselves; 
ou which account, during summer, 
they are much annoyed by vermin, 
oak their smell is very offensive. 

Their needles and fishing imple- 
ments are rudely made of bone, this 
being nearly the only article that they 
ean make romero - ban simple 
purposes. e shaft o ir spear, 
which is of light wood, is best ak 
feet long, double pointed with bone, 
about five or six inches in length, and 
barbed. They kill at twenty yards’ 
distance. They have also bows and 
arrows, which they empley in killing 
wild animals. ‘The points of their ar- 
rows are of stone, sharpened by fric- 
tion against other stones. 
an were ged cat holes = the ice, 

rough w drop a line, at the 
end of which is fastened a tooth or 
bone, radely cut to resemble a small 
fish. Thisisdrawn through the water, 
and when seals or other prey ap- 
proach, the spear is employed to strike 
them, with much dexterity. Their 
knives resemble those used by sad- 
diers, the cutting part being semicir- 
cular, and inserted in a bone handle. 
These they use with much adroitness. 
They have also a species of s 
eles, consisting of a very thin gles of 
board, inwhich narrow slits are made 
horizontally, over which . an- 
other board as a shade. bound 
round their heads preserve their eyes 
from the drifting of the snow, and 
assist the sight. 

Their ornaments are‘few and simpie. 
Some images of ‘bone carved to -re- 





semble the human form, arerade and 
barbarous, but on threads of fish-fibres 
they string up the teeth of wolves and 
foxes in a tasteful manner. They 
have also some bottles of matting 
closely woven, which display some 
rade elegance. With the feet of ducks 
and other fowl, they make circular 
baskets, which have a curious appear- 
ance, the toes hanging on the outside 
like tags or tassels. They have a me- 
thod of preserving the yolk of sea- 
fowls’ eggs, which being transparent, 
resembles amber. 

In the management of their canoes, 
they are remarkably expert. These 
are formed of skins down over whale- 
bone, and are exceedingly light. The 
largest seen was 26 feet long, about 20 
inches wide, and about 10 inches in 
depth. In these the Esquimaux pur- 
sues his prey, whether fish or fowl, 
encountering weather that would 
prove destructive to boats made of 
stronger materials. His safety, how- 
ever, depends upon his paddle. 
Should this be lost or broken, his 
fate seems inevitable. 

Of their origin, the natives can give 
only a fabulous account. They say 
that their race originally sprang from 
a beneficent female spirit; and that 
frum another, malevolent, spirit s 
the other creatures that inhabit the 
world. Am these they mention 
the Ztkali, or Indians ; the Cablunae, or 
Europeans, and their dogs. The Ithali 
they describe as murderers, and there- 
fore view them with terror. Of the 
Cablunae, they had only heard by re- 
port, having never seen any until the 
Fury and the Mecla visited their 
shores ; but from their classing them 
with the Indians and the dogs, they 
can have no very exalted ideas of their 
virtues. With their own appellation, 
Esquimaux, they were totally unac- 
> won calling themselves Enuee. 

former term they considered te 
be reproachful: it signifies “‘ eaters 
of raw flesh.” 

In arithmetical calculation the most 
expert are very deficient, ten being 
the common number which fixes the 
ie done by extondlog. the Angers f 
is done by ex the fingers 
both hands; and when more is wanted, 
the assistance of some neighbour is 
required to swell the amount. On 
one occasion, when thirty was to be 
enumerated between a native and @ 
sailer, no other person being present, 
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the hands of both were held up, but 
this amounting only to twenty, was 
insufficient. The native at length held 
up one foot, but finding five still defi- 
cient, he tried to lift both feet at once 
from the ground ; but being unable to 
succeed, matters were finally arrang- 
ed, by lifting the four hands, and one 
foot of each person. 

In one instance, a woman being ill, 
having an infant at her breast, was 
taken on board, to receive medical 
assistance: she, however, died, and 
for a short time was much lamented by 
her husband. She was then sewed up 
in a hammock, and a grave was dug 
for her interment. The husband, how- 
ever, grew uneasy, and was not con- 
tent until he had ripped the stitches, 
and liberated the body from confine- 
ment. He then requested that the 
living infant might be buried in the 
same grave, assigning, as a reason, 
that as it was a female, no one would 
take charge of it. It died on the suc- 
ceeding day, and was buried by the 
parent under a mound of snow. 

During their intercourse, our navi- 
gators picked up about 500 words, 
which in their sound are said to bear 
some resemblance to the Chinese; but 
this is little more than conjecture. 
Both parties, however, were grown 
familiar; and the difficulty of makin 
each other understood was daily di- 
minishing. Many other particulars 
respecting these forlorn beings are re- 
corded, but we must quit them to re- 
turn to the voyagers. 

To beguile the tedious hours of win- 
ter, our countrymen occasionally lived 
in tents on shore, and hunted, shot, 
and fished for the general consump- 
tion. Rein-deer were sometimes kill- 
ed, the largest of which weighed (with- 
out offal) 150lbs. Sometimes, how- 
ever, our seamen were glad to make a 
meal on the hearts, livers, and kidneys 
of whales, and walrusses, brought by 
the Esquimaux. Gardening was an- 
other expedient. Mustard, cress, and 
peas seemed to thrive tolerably well, 
but the latter did not reach perfection. 
On their voyage home, the ships 
touched where they first wintered, 
when they found their garden vegeta- 
bles in a thriving condition, but whe- 
ther they had resown themselves, or 
vegetation had sprung from the former 
roots, could not be ascertained. 

With regard to the great object of 
the expedition, nothing satisfactory 
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can be concluded. The efforts that 
have been made, and the regions that 
have been explored in a succession of 
voyages, leave it very doubtful if a 
north-west passage has any existence, 
But if its existence be admitted, the 
information obtained seems to be de- 
cisive, that the impenetrable barriers 
of ice with which itis guarded, render 
it inaccessible to the enterprising 
powers of man. 


——S 





GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Religious. 

Biblical Treasure.—Some workmen, lately 
employed in taking down a rained building 
near Maidstone in Kent, found in the wall a 
large earthern vase, carefaily closed at the top 
with a lid of the same material, overlaid with 
several folds of leather and linen cloth. In it 
was found a Bible, of ancient ty. yy, in 
tolerably good preservation, and having on its 
blank pages some very old MS. notes, scarcely 
legible. Sufficient traces, however, remain to 
ascertain that they were memoranda made by 
a gentleman on his travels through this coun- 
try in the 16th century! which makes it pro- 
bable, that its concealment took place at a 
time when the reading of the word of God 
was a crime. 

Pluralities.— At a late vestry meeting at Cork, 
the mayor stated that the vicar of the parish, 
but. who had not visited. it for the last six 
years, possessed no less than fifteen vicarages, 
three rectcries, one prebendary, a glebe house 
with forty acres of land, and two or three 
charches. wreak 

Bible Society.—The enemies of Christianity 
frequently assert, that its advogates, tho 
zealous for a season, soon grow weary in well- 
doing. The Branch Bible Society at Lost- 
withiel, a small town in Cornwall, teaches, 
however, a different lesson. From its last re- 

rt read by the secretary, Richard Lanyon, 
FRCS. L.S.A. &c. Sept. 11, 1823, we copy 
the following ticulars:—The year 1812 
marks its epoeh, and its foundation was laid 
only by thirty-three annual subscribers, and 
three contributors by donations ; the sum col- 
lected amounting to £25. 12s. £. s d. 
In 1813, Subscribers 42, Collected a a 0 


SeeseR 
SheSes 
Bonbibaae 


HTL 


, » 4 
Out of the sums yearly transmitted ‘to 
County Auxiliary, and fom it to the Parent 
Society, a moiet has been returned to the sab- 
scribers in Bibles and Testaments; the re- 
mainder having been left in their bands for the 
ar <a of foreign distribution. 
3 
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Scientific. 

Ignition of Gunpowder by Lime.—To deter- 
mine whether the heat he out during the 
slacking of lime was sufficient to fire ganpow- 
der, a smalt quantity of it was put into a glass 
tube oclesed at one end; the tabe was then 

in slacking lime, and frequently remov- 
ed, that it might acquire the exact temperature 
of the lime. Some minutes elapsed without 
any other effect being perceived than the vo- 
latilization of some off the sulpbar of the pow- 
der, and it seemed as if no combustion would 
take place; but a loud explosion soon follow- 
ed, without, however, breaking the tube. 

Chemical Discovery.—By a series of entirely 
new experiments, made by M. Dobereiner of 
the university of Jena, it has been ascertained, 
that platina, (the heaviest of all elementary 
substances, ) when reduced into very fine par- 
ticles, produces, by simple contact with hy- 
drogen gas, (the lightest of elementary sab- 
stances,) an electrical combination, which, if 
brought into contact with hydrogen gas, or 
with atmospheric air, instantly dissolves itself, 
yielding fire and water. To prove this fact by 
a brilliant experiment, M. Dobereiner makes 
hydrogen gas form a reservoir, by a capillary 
tube, curved below, upon pure platina in pow- 
der, which is confined in a glass funnel, her- 
metically sealed at the point, so that the gas 
mingles with the atmospheric air before it 
touches the platina. The moment the current 
of gas reaches the surface of the platina, the 
powder of that metal becomes red and burning, 
and this phenomenon continues as long as the 
stream of gas is directed upon it. This disco- 
= romises to open a new field for physical 

mical researches. 

American Carriages.—A new description of 
pleasure vehicle has been invented at Phila- 
delphia, which is propelled by the weight of 
the persons who ride in it. 

mprovement in Tanning.—An important im- 
provement has been effected by Mr. Gybbon 
Spilsbary of Walsall, Staffordshire, in reduc- 
ing the hitherto tedious process of tanning to a 
very short period. Skins are prepared by this 
method in nine days, requiring, by the old, six 
weeks or two months. The leather-is in every 
respect equal in strength and toughness, and 
wilt he superior to any hitherto produced. 
There is no difference in the substances em- 
ployed, but only in the method of applying 

m. The principle is sure. The tmven- 
tion has been secured by patents for the three 
kingdoms. 

» It is a curious fact, that although 
the air-pump is a modern invention, yet the 
air-gun, which is so nearly allied to it in the 
construction of its valves and condensing sy- 
ringe, should have existed | antecedent to 
it; for it is recorded that an alf-gun was made 
for Henry IV. by Marin of Liseaax, in Nor- 
mandy, as earty as 1408; and another was 
— im the ge at Schmetan, 

ing the date of 1474. The air-gun of the 
present day is, however, very different from 
that which was formerly made, and which 
discharged but one ballet after a bong and 
tedious process of condensation, white it now 
discharges five or six without any visible va- 
viation of force, and will ever act upon a 
dozen, but with less effect. 





PROPEPEPOECORCCE 

Coal-tar.—It is said that the opinion of na- 
val men is decidedly against the use of coal- 
pa which a late a Angee inte 
the timbers. and planks of ships as. a specifie 
for the dry-rot. It is understood to have 
proved injurious to the health of the men, 
“ae in tropical climates. 

Crystallization of Acetic Actd by Pressure.— 
Mr. Perkins, it is said, has succeeded in crys- 
tallizing acetic acid by the pressure of 1000 
atmospheres. The transparent crystals thus 
formed are pure acid; and the residuum is 
acidulous water. Mr. P. has crystallized se- 
veral other acids by the same means. 

Periodical Rise and Fall of the Barometer.— 
Colonel Wright, member of the Ceylon Lite- 
rary and Agricultural Society, is said to have 
discovered, that within the tropics the mercury 
rises and falfs twiee within twenty-four hours, 
with such regalerity as to afford almost an 
opportanity of measuring time by this instru- 
ment. 

Cure for a Cough.—For a eonstitational or 
winter cough, the Gazette of Health gives the 
following prescription, which was obtained 
from Sir W. Knighton, Bart.:—Take of al- 
wond Ision 74 3; syrup of white pop- 
pies, oxymel of squills, of each 2 drachms; 
compound powder of gum tragacanth, one 
drachm. Two table-spoonsful to be taken fre- 
— 

A Fire-proof and Water-proof Cement.—To 
half a pint of milk put an equal quantity of vi- 
negar, in order to curdle it; then separate the 
curd from the whey, and mix the whey with 
the whites of four or five eggs, beating the 
whole well together. When it is well mixed, 
add a little quick-lime, through a sieve, until 
it has acquired the consistence of a thiek paste. 
With this cement, breken vessels, and cracks 
of all kinds, may be mended. It dries quickly, 
and resists the action of fire and water. 

To extinguish Fire—A strong solution of 
eo and water put into a fire-engine will 

ave greater effect in extinguishing fire than 
many Cagthonie of common water. So power- 
ful a remedy against accidental fire ought to be 
written ia large characters on every engine- 
house door. 

Virgin Iron.—A mine of virgin iron has 
been discovered in the district of vor 
ton, said.to be large enough te supp’ e 
whole world for many poren with uk of a 
good quality. 

Effect of Climate.—In the same species of 
animals, pulsation is about one-third slower 
under the arctic circle than at the tropic. 

On, the Cure of Ri —This disease, 
which is peculiar to children, has Jong been a 
source of terror in schools; having materially 
injured many respectable semigaries. In fa- 
milies it has been a tedious and very expen- 
sive visitor; remaining, in many instances, 
for years, resisting protracted and painfuk 
modes of treatment, and excluding the little 
sufferers from desirable places of instruction. 
A malady so well known does ‘not require a 
tedious definition in this place; it may, how- 
ever, be proper to state, that in its chores 
two states or stages are distinguishable: the 
first may be called the irritable, the second the 
indolent, stage: to this latter, the plan about 
to be proposed is particularly applicable. In 
those cases which have resisted the ordinary 
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means, that are of long standing and obstinate, 
the following treatment has been very efficaci- 
ous :—The head should be frequently shaved, 
and kept covered with an oiled silk, or instead 
of which, a thin bladder has sometimes been 
used. An ointment should be formed by mix- 
ing together spermaceti cerate and finely pul- 
verized supertartrate of potass, in such pro- 
portions as to make it of a very firm consist- 
ence; of which a piece, the size of a nutmeg, 
or larger, according to the extent of the sur- 
face affected, should be well rubbed on the 

t with the palm of the hand, every night, 
or three or foar minutes ; the head should be 
well washed with soap and water every third 
night, previously to the ication of the oint- 
ment. This method, if diligently pursued for 
from three to six weeks, will rarely disappoint 
the expectations of those who try it, even in 
the most inveterate cases. 

p ia.—Dr. Magendie of Paris, who 
has paid particular attention to this dreadfal 
malady, has found that the injection of about a 
pint of warm water into the veins of the pa- 
tient, has been attended with the happiest re- 
sults. Many experiments have been tried 
with success, and even when the paroxysm 
was at its height, the effect has sometimes 
been almost instantaneous. In a case that 
recently occurred, though of the most frightfal 
ae ge ee yee a to 
liquid, symptoms obia, disap- 

; ed, and ay atient Pn nt: his wae 
in about half an hour.—If the government of 
this country were to offer a liberal reward for 
some specific, to meet this dreadful affliction, 
it might promote research, and the money 
would be nobly bestowed. 

Cutta Steel with Iron.—It has been 
discovered by a mechanic in America, that a 
round thin ay of soft iron fixed on the spin- 
dle of a lathe, and tarned with great rapidity, 
will cut, by the motion of its edge, in a sur- 
prising manner, hard steel ; the groove in the 
steel acquiring an intense heat by the friction, 
without the same degree of heat penetrating 
the soft iron. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fire in About five o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, the 22d Oct. a dreadful 
-— out in the pata of —— 

ooth, - ata ing, whic 
in a “he. ad Ss these thuildiegs, the 
most lofty in Liverpool, being thirteen stories 
high, to a heap of rains. The buildings con- 
tained, at the time of this catastrophe, 1000 
bags of cotton, 185,000 bushels of grain, and 
other valuable articles. The Joss has been 
variously: estimated, but the lowest compata- 
tion amounts to £80,000. Happily the es 
were prevented from spreading. We under- 

that a considerable ion of the pro- 
perty was insured.—This is a more destrac- 
tive conflagration than that which consumed 
the Caxton printing-office, and inferior only 
to the great Liverpool fire of 1802. The occa- 
sion of this disaster is not known. 

Mermaid.—A Mr. Lawrence Edmonston, 
surgeon, Zetland, states, that an animal an- 
swering to the following description (so far 
as the account of the six fishermen who cap- 
tared it can he relied on) was actually in their 


‘By so doing, every one of yon will 





possession for three hours, but unluckily, from 
some superstitious dread of injuring it, they 
retarned it to the water, and thus prevented 
the scientific identification of an animal, which 
appears to have very nearly resembled what 
has been generally regarded as a merely fabu- 
lous creature :—The length of the animal was 
three feet ; body without scales or hair ; sil- 
ver-gray above, whitish below, like the human 
skin ; no gills were observed; no fins on the 
back or belly; tail like that of a dog-fish; 
body very thick over -he breast; by the eye, 
the girth might be between two or three feet; 
the neck short, very distinct from the bead 
and shoulders ; the body rather Rpgvesned 5 the 
anterior extremities very like the human hand, 
aboat the length of a seal’s paw, webbed to 
about an inch of the end of the fingers; mammze 
as | as those of a woman; mouth i 
very distinct, and resembling the human. 
ngenuity of Rats.—The brown rat of Nor- 
way abounds in the Hebrides. This animal, 
on the falling of a shower, repairs to the shore 
when the tide is out, in quest of limpets, 
which, on such occasions, are bat carelessly 
attached to the rocks. Finding, on its ap- 
proach, the limpet in this unguarded state, a 
sudden push with its nose frequently detaches 
the fish, and it becomes an easy prey. If, 
however, the first effort should prove abor- 
tive, a second attempt against the same indivi- 
dual is never made, the rat being spreseatiy 
conscious that all farther efforts will be use- 
less. Thus disappointed, it seeks others that 
are less secure, and continues its labour until a 
sufficiency bas been procured. 
Antiquity of Tr or Rooke in his 
“ Sketch of pe of Sherwood,” _ 
some curious parti respecting the 
oaks. In cutting down some timber, he liend 
letters stamped on the body of the trees, de- 
noting the king’s reign in which they were re- 
spectively marked. It ars that the bark 
had been first stri off, when the letters 
were cut on the timber, which were covered 
by the next year’s growth of wood. Some are 
James I.; others of William and Mary ; and 
one was marked in the reign of King John. 
This tree is su to have been upwards of 
700 a old. It was cat down in 1791, and 
the letters were found about eighteen inches 
within the surface, and about a foot from the 


centre of the tree. 
ish P ism.—The celebrated Doctor 
Chalmers, in advocating the cause of Savings’ 
Banks, on a late occasion, at Glasgow, endea- 
voured to rouse the honest pride of his audi- 
ence to habits of economy, by my y neg 
their view the degraded condition of ish 
paupers, many of whom are sent out by their 
parishes to work for trifling wages; by which 
also the regular. workmen are reduced to the 
same level, and the market is glutted. “ I 
wish,” says this active philanthropist, ‘ I had 
only had you with me (on a late visit to Eng- 
land) to see your fellow-creatures put into 
pens, and put up and sold to the highest bidder 
for wages. I would beg to impress on you 
the great importance of ig to M by a little. 
ave a fund- 
interest in the nae | ; and every shilling 
you put into the savings’ is one step to- 
Saal your independence—every shilling mis~ 
spent, a shilling towards your degradation.” 
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China.—The humble occupation of ipk-mak- 
ing is considered by the Chinese as a very re- 
table employment, and is even ranked 
among the liberal arts, on account of its utility 
to the sciences. In a city famous for the finest 
ink, the ink-makers have several small apart- 
ments illuminated night and day. 

Oysters.—When too many oysters have been 
incautiously eaten, and are felt lying cold and 
heavy on the stomach, an infallible remedy, it 
is said, may be found in hot milk, of which 
half a pint being drank, it will quickly dissolve 
the oysters into a bland, creamy jelly. Weak 
and consumptive persons should always take 
this after a meal of oysters. 

A blind Traveller —A youth 12 years old, 
born blind, who had been for the last year at 
the Tnstitation in London for instruction, made 
his appearance unexpectedly in his native vil- 
lage, (a few miles north of Lincolm,) a short 
time since. He had escaped from school, and 
having a little money in his pocket, called a 
chariot, and drove to the coach-oflice, where 
he took a place for one stage, after which he 
walked the remainder of the way home (up- 
wards of 120 wiles!) He was 6n the road 
from Sunday till Friday, ons the last night 
at the Green Man on the heath, and passed 
throagh Lincoln onthe market-day. To avoid 
being seen in returning through the village, he 
took a I to ‘his’ father’s house. His 
caase for leaving scheel was, he felt unsettled, 
as some friends had wished him to come home 


holidays: he expressed regret for. 


daring the 
what hed passdd, and an earnest wis 
turn to school, which he has done. 

Slavery.—Tbe Americans have declared by 
law, the Slave Trade to be Piracy; and con-, 
atesey any of tlie citizens of ‘the United 
States w in that traffic ate subject to 
the’ ties for thatoffence. Their diplomatic 
mimsters, also, are instracted to present notes 
to their respective Courts, inviting them to 
pass similar laws affecting their own subjects, 
and thas to make the Slave Trade Piracy all 
over the world. The United States Govern- 
ment condemns, likewise, every ship which is 
found fitted ont for the traffic, although she 
may not actually have slaves on board. 

J Lancaster.—This once celebrated man, 
has lately established a Paper im Baltimore, 
entitled <*The Friend of Man.” Tt is pub- 
lished quarterly, at three dollars for thirteen 


numbers, 
re hk Language.—The earliest instanee of 
the English tongue being known to be used in 


a deed, is that of the indenture of the Abbot 
and Convent of Whit by, and Robert the son of 
Jehn Bustard, dated York, 1343. . 
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Just Published. 
The Second Set of Original Psalm and Hymn 


Tunes, &c. adapted for Public Worship. ‘ B 
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Popujar, Tales and Romances of the North- 
ern Nations. 8vo. 3 vols. 

Tales from Switzerland. 12mo. 
Price 6d. 6d. 

An Alpine Tale, suggested by circumstances 
which occurred towards the commencement 
of the’ present Century. By the Author of 
- Tales trom Switzerland.” 2vols. 10s. 

School Hours ; or a Collection of Exercises 
and Prize Poems composed by the Young 
Gentlemen under the tuition of the Rev. A. 
Barnaby, M.A. Louth, Lincolnshire. One vol. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of 
James Beattie, DL.D. By Sir William Forbes, 
Bart. Twovols. 8vo. Withportrait. 2ls. 
boards. A new edition. 

History of George Wilson and his Friend, 
or the Attempt at Tidiness; a — story, 
shewingthat Godliness is profitable for all 
things. By the Author of ‘ Jane and her 
Teacher.” Witha plate. 1s. 6d. bds. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Historical 
Characters ‘introduced in the “ Novels and 
Tales” of the Author of Waverley; with Bio- 
graphical Notices. Number 8, completing the 
work, and containing, Ist, Marquis of Argyle; 
2, Graham of Claver-house; 3, Marquis of ~ 
Athol; 4, Countess of Soffolk; 5, Engraved 
Titfe, from an original design, by Mr. Georgé 
Cruikshank. ce, 12mo. 8s. Svo. 10s. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, or 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, her Times, and Fa- 
vourites. A new edition, corrected by the 
original MSS. With Illustrative Notes, and 
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